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The work assigned to this committee 
is not one of rhetoric, but of practical 
affairs. In every State in our Union some 
provision is made for common schools, 
and in very many this provision is very 
complete; in all there is asentiment which 
will demand constant attention to this 
matter. So far, therefore, as instruction 
in what are called the “ ordinary English 
branches”’ is concerned, the forces at work 
are quite adequate to their task. 

The same is true in regard to collegiate 
education. There is more than an abund- 
ance of colleges, for both males and fe- 
males, with faculties well able to impart 
more and higher instruction than their 
pupils are able to receive. So the pro- 
fessional and technical schools of our 
country are fully able to meet the demands 
on them, and are likely to be multiplied 
as fast as the demand increases. 

But between these two, the common 
school and college, there is a gap for 
which the provision is very insufficient. 
Our correspondence indicates that the 
lack of these intermediate schools is uni- 
versal and is recognized by the mass of 
our educational men. From all sides 
college presidents and professors, high 
school men, principals of academies and 
public persons write to us expressing their 
gratification, that this, which some char. 
acterize as the great practical problem of 





the day in education, is attracting atten- 
tion. The modes by which this interme- 
diate education is now provided vary 
very much in different sections of our 
country, but may be classed in four divis- 
ions: First, by preparatory departments 
in the colleges; second, by academies 
established either by public or private 
enterprise, and intended to meet this want 
with others; third, by high schools, de- 
signed to carry those who finish the com- 
mon school course a step farther; and 
fourth, by private tuition given by those 
who take this on in addition to their avo- 
cations, such as ministers and other edu- 
cated men. With regard to the first of 
these little need be said, further than they 
are generally looked upon by college men 
as expedients adopted for the present dis- 
tress, to be abolished as soon as the work 
can be satisfactorily done otherwise. Of 
course each college that establishes them 
will so organize them as to make them 
efficient in preparing students for their 
own higher classes; and uniformity in 
them is to be secured only by securing 
uniformity in the college course of study. 
Of the last, private tuition, little need be 
said, for the course is decided by the pu- 
pil and not by the teacher, as it is gener- 
ally done for an accommodation and not 
as a business, and therefore the pupils 
name the course of study and the teacher 
simply follows it. 

For any general system, therefore, we 
must look to the academies and high 
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schools. In the circular issued by this 
committee soliciting information the 
question was asked whether anything 
could be done by the colleges in the way 
of bringing their course within the reach 
of the schools in their’ vicinity. ‘This 
was accepted by many as an intimation 
that your committee were possibly in fa- 
vor of lowering the course of study in 
the colleges, and for that question we have 
been pretty sharply taken to task. In no 
instance has that interpretation been put 
upon the question and received with favor. 
It is surely much to the credit of the 
academy and high school men that, while 
lamenting that they are often unable to 
do the work as they long to do it, they 
should yet protest against any coming 
down, but urge, as several do, that the 
colleges should maintain if not elevate 
their standard, and “so drag the acade- 
mies and high schools up” to the right 
position. One suggestion in the way, not 
of a lowering but rather of a modifica- 
tion, came from two or three quarters in 
the form of this question, whether the 
colleges might not substitute some of the 
branches now taught further on in the 
course for the Greek now required for 
entrance—and this on the ground that the 
Greek would then be better taught by ¢ 
college professor, while the total work 
for the graduate would be the same. 
Your committee do not recommend such 
a modification, but insert the suggestion 
here that it may be before the minds of 
those interested in this subject. 

At first sight it would seem the most 
natural thing in the world that this work 
of intermediate education should be done 
by the high schools and academies. We 
might well say what work have they if 
not this. It may be worth our while to 
look for a moment at the reasons for their 
failure. Chief among these is the fact 
that on all sides it is too much overlooked 
that the colleges and common school peo- 
ple often think of and speak of each 
other as engaged in two entirely diverse 
callings, no more dependent than pho- 
nography and railroading. Both forget 
that the one is mining the precious metals 
and the other refining them for use. As 
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a result, the high school afflliates with 
the common school, and the academy 
with the college; and the college and the 
common school are utterly indifferent to 
their mutual interests. So the teachers 
rarely ask the professors to their meetings,, 
and the professors, perhaps, may rarely 
go when they are asked. Thus made in. 
different by distance or alienated by 
jealousy and ridicule, both go on at a poor 
dying rate, while the young people who 
ought to enter the common school at from 
six to nine, and the high school or acad- 
emy at from twelve to fifteen, and the 
college from sixteen to twenty, from the 
want of a stimulus of a direct course be- 
fore them and an encouraging teacher 
beside them, drop out with all the egotism. 
of a half education, knowing too much 
to be drudges and too little to be good for 
anything else. What is needed is that 
there should be an ample supply of first- 
class common schools, to which all who 
will may go, and those who won’t shall 
be compelled to go, and out of which a 
large number who have the taste, ability, 
and opportunity shall be urged to go on 
through the intermediate school and the 
college, so that we shall not merely have 
educated ministers, lawyers and physi- 
cians, but also that society shall be per- 
vaded and penetrated with the elevating 
influence of refined merchants, mechan- 
ics, agriculturists and energetic business 
men in all callings. Our educational in- 
terests are thus a unity to be enlarged and 
strengthened by a co-operation, and to be 
weakened and destroyed by division and 
controversy. A great point would be 
gained if public opinion could be made 
to believe in the vast importance of this. 
dove-tailing together all these parts of our 
educational system, so that from the rudi- 
ments to the highest researches the rise 
shall be gradual, but direct and inviting. 

Your committee believe that for this. 
systemizing of the educational work the 
main attention should be given, as the 
main reliance must be placed, upon acad- 
emies and high schools. Neither one of 
these is so decidedly the best that it will 
prove the best in all times, places and cir- 
cumstances. We shall, therefore, discuss. 
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both, leaving all parties to adopt whatev- | provements, therefore, is at the head of 
er course is best adapted to the wants of the organization. By this course, there- 
their own locality. We begin with high | fore, you not only ennoble the work of 
schools because, being established by law | your principals, but, carrying forward 


and supported by taxes, they are available 


whenever there is sufficient public senti- | 


ment to demand them. Already they are 
established in most of the cities and large 
towns. No additional buildings are need- 
ed and no extra organization. The ma- 
chinery, where it exists at all, only needs 
a little adaptation to do this work without 
friction or any large expense. The prin- 
cipals of these high schools generally 
come frequently and prominently into 
contact with the pupils of the lower 
schools, and so could easily turn the at- 
tention of the sholars to the importance 
of a high school and college education. 
In many of the Eastern, and in some 
places in the Middle and Western States, 
there are high schools doing a noble work 
for their community in this way. More- 
over, if this work was laid upon these 
high schools they would secure a much 
better grade of service from their princi- 
pals. The principals of our high schools 
are made up largely of two classes—one, 


aset of old people who, by dint of long | 


labor in lower schools, have at last ob- 


| their pupils to the colleges and profes- 
| sional schools, the intercourse between 
the teachers and students of these higher 
and lower schools will immensely benefit 
all. 

In order to fairly understand what few 
modifications are needed in our high 
schools to enable them to prepare their 
pupils for college, we must look a mo- 
ment at the present course of college 
study. It is pretty well settled at present 
that there are to be two courses of college 
study-—the classical and the scientific. 
Many colleges announce four or five, but 
for our present purpose there are but the 
two above named, as the preparation 
which would fit a young person for both 
of these would be sure to admit him to 
any of the others. For both these courses 
the thorough mastery of algebra, and 
more or less of geometry, is sufficient in 
mathematics, and all of this is generally 
well taught in good high schools. In 
that direction, therefore, no change is 
needed. In addition to this in mathe- 
| matics, the scientific courses require gen- 





tained sufficient knowledge of the text} erally some knowledge of a modern lan- 
books and of methods of government to guage, usually German, though this is 
do their work passably well, but without | not always insisted on, and a good knowl- 
any great enthusiasm; the other of men} edge of physical geography and other 
and women, young and old, of force and | studies such as are generally taught in 
brains, ambitious to do good work well, | high schools. We believe it is not too 





but impatient of the low grade of teach- 
ing and studies to which they are tied, 
financially cramped by their limited sal- 
aries and disheartened by the prospect of 
a monotonous future, and therefore ready, 
very many of them, to forsake the work 
at the first opportunity. If now to these 
last were given from one-half more to 
double their present salary and this higher 
grade of work, they would make it a pro- 
fession for life, and take pride in doing it 
and all their work so well that throughout 
every school below them would be felt 
the influence of their elevated self-respect 
and devotion to the work. All history 
shows that in education enthusiasm works 
down, not up, and the place to make im- 


much to say that at present in every sec- 
| tion where there are high schools, a con- 
ference between the representatives of 
neighboring colleges and the authorities 
of the high schools, if entered into with 
a disposition to harmonize views, would 
result in the adoption, by both high 
schools and colleges, of such a course of 
study as would greatly aid both—enabling 
the colleges to secure from the high 
schools well-prepared classes for their 
scientific course, and enabling the high 
schools to place before their pupils a 
course of study inviting them to continue 
their studies and quickening their am- 
bition while pursuing their studies in the 





high school. The importance of this 
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careful and intentional adjustment of | remains, therefore, to consider the class- 
these courses of study is likely to be | ics, Latin and Greek. As to how much 
overlooked. Young people are extremely | Latin and Greek is required, that depends 
apt to absorb notions unconsciously to | very much upon the previous education 
themselves, and if the high school course and age of the pupil. No college can 


is set before them and talked about among 


them as the end and completion of their | 


: : : a ; 
education, the tide will so set toward hav- | favored with good common school educa- 


ing some definite occupation immediately 
after graduating at the high school that 
an immense majority will go out from 


the high school into their business for|his future study of the philosophy of 
life without ever thinking over the ques- | these languages and of language in gen. 
tion of going further. The very word eral than the same boy would have done 
graduation is a mistake; college men | between the ages of eleven and fifteen if 
have learned the necessity of continually | his early training had been defective, 
reminding their students that their grad-| although in those four years, between 


uation by no means completes their edu- 
cation. If, then, the pupils of the high 
schools who do not study the classics 
were put into a course of study avowedly 
preparatory to a subsequent scientific col- 
lege course it would be the very best for 
them if they were able to get no further 
than the high school, and yet would put 
them into a current whose tendency would 
be to carry them right on through a good 
education. This course would cost not a 


single additional dollar of expense. It | 


would produce only good results on the 
scholars, while it would go very far to 
quicken the earnestness of the teachers, 
as they would then be in the direct line 
of promotion. When vacancies occur in 
college faculties, their authorities would 
naturally seek to fill their chairs with 
those whose ability to teach had been 
proved by the excellent drill of the stu- 
dents they had sent up to the college. As 
that is the point where the bringing of 
the colleges and high schools into imme- 
diate contact is most feasible and inex- 
pensive, it is urged firstand most earnestly 
on the attention of all concerned. 

In regard to securing the modification 
or enlargement of the high schools so 
that they shall fit their graduates for the 
freshman class of the classical course of 
the colleges the case is not quite so plain, 
and yet is neither so difficult nor expen- 
sive as would at first be supposed. As to 
mathematics, they are now able to do and 
are doing all that is required. It only 





| 








wisely fix either an amount of authors 
or a length of time; for a young man 


tion will, between sixteen and eighteen 
years of age, acquire a better knowledge 
of Latin and Greek for the purposes of 


eleven and fifteen, he had read twice as 
many lines as he did between sixteen and 
eighteen. It gives us little information 
to say that a college or school expects two 
years of Latin and Greek. It is one of 
the perplexities with which we are vexed 
to make parents and the public understand 
that a boy of fourteen is pretty certain, in 
the four years of a college course, to fall 
far behind and perhaps drop out a class 
of young men of eighteen or twenty, 
many of whom may neither have spent 
half as much time or read half as much 
in amount as he had. Experience indi- 
cates that a limitation of age for the 
American boy is a very good thing. 
There is, however, another way of reach- 
ing a conclusion much more reliable. A 
thoughtful examination of the high 
schools and colleges will show that, 
though neighborhoods and States differ, 
those in the same neighborhoods and 
States bear about the same relation to 
each other. In other words, the high 
schools of the West are as near to the 
colleges of the West as the high schools 
of the East or South are to their colleges. 
In all sections there are now high schools, 
many of them fitting their pupils well 
for their neighboring colleges. Now, 
comparing these best high schools with 
the average in their respective States, we 
find that their principals spend from one- 
third to one-half of each day in this pre- 
paratory work which is not attempted 
in the others. To put it in a different 
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form, any school board can enable sare it seems very plausible to say that if the 
high school to prepare their children for] State does not put it in the normal course 
college if they will employ a teacher cost- | there is no sense in having it in the high 
ing about half the salary of their princi-| schools; and yet in a majority of the 
pal to do the inferior part of his teaching, | normal schools no Latin is taught, and 


and leave him to devote half of his time 


to this work. There is probably not a 


single high school in the land that would | 


have any difficulty in getting the work 


done if they offer an addition of 50 per | 
cent. to the salary of their principals, if 


they would do it, or have it done. If 
they would double their present salaries 
it would be accepted instantly, and the 


probably in none is any Greek required. 
This is a very serious practical difficulty. 
Beside the plausible argument which is 
thus put in the mouth of ignorant men 
in school boards, selfish normal graduates 
take up the same cause and denounce the 
idea of having a grade of studies in the 


high schools higher than in the normal 
schools. Our correspondence has revealed 





work done thoroughly. There can be no 
doubt that this is practicable. It is done | 
so now, and “ what bas been done can be 
done again.” 

There are three chief difficulties in the 
way of success in these plans. The first 
is with the high school people themselves. | 
Many of them seem to think it degrades | 
them to say that colleges or anything else | 
does anything to complete the education | 
they give; so they are ambitious to have 
their own schools the top of the system, 


the fact that very many normal school 
men see and appreciate this want in their 
course, and are striving to obviate it. 
They deserve our utmost co-operation. 
There legislation must be had, and suc- 
cess there is the sure precursor of success 
elsewhere. 

The other difficulty is one which afflicts 
our whole system of State schools. It is 
the interference of gutter politicians with 
these matters about which they know 
nothing at all. Pandering to the preju- 
and resist everything that implies a su- | dices of the rabble, for the sake of votes, 
perior to themselves. In all this they| they perpetually criticise and quarrel 
make themselves ridiculous. Calling it| with every effort to elevate our schools, 
the completion of a course of education | and so annoy able and sensitive teachers 
does not make it so—names do not change | that they are driven out of the field, and 
things. All that comes of such feelings | it is then confided to such incompetent 
is to pampera blind pride and injure| hands that its course of study must be 
their pupils. No high school teacher ie | Tavwesiod or they cannot teach it. Our 
fit for the position who ever intimates to | hope is in that intelligence of the Amer- 
his pupils any other end of their educa- | ican people which will lead them to keep 
tion than a life of special and professional | in office the men now in office who have 
study of the business which they follow.| broad views of these questions, and to 
A housewife who does not interest herself | guard with unceasing vigilance against 
in the chemistry of the cook-book and | the admission to educational offices of 
entomology of moths is no honor to her} those who are low enough to make it an 
calling. The college is only one link in | instrument for mere party promotion. 
the chain of learning. It is utterly disrep-| When directorships and teachers’ chairs 
utable that between these two—colleges | come to be part of the spoils of a politi- 
and high schools—there should be any-} cal victory, an end has come for the time 
thing but co-operation. | being of the value and effectiveness of 

Another difficulty is in the normal | this boast and bulwark of American lib- 
schools. These being the professional | erty. 


institutions of the teachers, their course} With these possibilities before us, and 
| these difficulties in our way, the duty of 


of study would seem naturally to fix the 

limit of the high school course. The | every friend of public schools and higher 
public expects the graduates of these | education is plain. The question must 
normal schools to be model teachers, and | be agitated and the value of this connect. 
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ed symmetrical system pressed on public | is hardly to be found in this country. 


The high schools in every 
neighborhood where it is practicable 
should be reorganized for the work. 
Teachers should set the facts and figures 
fully before their boards of directors. 
College men should take an active per- 
sonal interest in all forms of the educa- 
tional question and help every well-direct- 
ed effort, and those holding political office 
and influence, who appreciate the import- 
ance of these questions, should be urged 
to exert themselves to bring about the de- 
sired result. The combination of the 
whole educational force of our people is 
all that is needed to secure the proper 
result. 

But high schools have so far been found 
scarcely possible in rural districts, and 
such high schools as are indispensable 
for the work are at present impossible in 
very many places. Besides, there are 
very many who prefer private schools to 
public on special grounds. For vast dis- 
tricts, therefore, the only method availa- 
ble is by academies. These academies 
were the original plan before the adoption, 
to any considerable extent, of the present 
free school system, and so far as they 
were able to reach it they did the work 
very well. The growth of the free school 
system has, however, brought about their 
decline in two ways: First, by drawing 
off a large part of their patronage, thus 
reducing their income, and second, by 
engendering a dislike to paying such 
rates of tuition as would furnish compe- 
tent salaries, and so further reducing the 
income, until now it may safely be said 
that an efficient academy, depending 
solely on its tuition for its income, is 
scarcely to be found. 
academies there are in many places. 
Good academies there are conducted by 
men who derive a large part of their 
livelihood from other sources. Good 
boarding schools there are plenty of them 
where the income affords a handsome 
profit over and above expenses; but an 
academy dependent on tuition alone and 
paying a fair interest on the money in-| 


attention. 


vested in buildings, books and apparatus} location on those conditions. 
and competent salaries to its instructors, } either is to be left to doubt, it is probably 


Good endowed | 
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Something ought here to be said about 
boarding schools as a solution of the dif- 
ficulty of keeping alive a good academy. 
Probably every boarding school in this 
country which is efficiently and econom. 
ically managed is a source of profit. Of 
course an incapable man or woman una. 
ble to teach or govern, and not careful 
against waste and extravagance, will 
break up at it; but in every part of the 
country, often two in a town with a high 
school beside them,these boarding-schools 
are making their projectors a good profit, 
and many are actually growing rich, a 
thing almost unheard of amcng educators. 
Wherever, therefore, the need of an acad- 
emy is felt and no other method is avail- 
able, this is always at hand if the right 
person can be found to take charge of it. 

When the question comes of securing 
the permanent efficiency of an academy 
devoted to instruction alone, our informa- 
tion enables us to give a pretty definite 
reply. One of the queries in our circular 
calling for information was, “ What 
amount of endowment would secure per- 
manency for an academy in your region 
of the country?’ The replies to that, 
though differing vastly as to amounts in 
money, all indicated this result: that what 
was needed was endowment enough to 
pay, by its income, the salary of the prin- 
cipal. Where money interest is low and 
living high the figures were high, and 
where interest was high and living low 
the figures were low in the replies. Giv- 
en income sufficient to pay a good salary 
for the principal, and that beyond reason- 
able peradventure, and anywhere in this 
country an academy can be maintained, 





| 


preparing its pupils for the college class- 
es in any institution in its neighborhood. 
Of course any amount beyond that could 
be most advantageously employed in ad- 
ditional facilities; but we believe this is 
the least that will insure the permanent 
success of such an institution. As for 
buildings, in every region there is some 





neighborhood or village where the resi- 
dents would furnish them if offered the 
Indeed, if 
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better to make sure of the endowment, for | their efforts, 
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develops their interest, 


good teaching can be done in any kind | doubles the number of places that can 


of a building, and will be if a good salary 
is secured; but there are fine buildings 


now either vacant or turned into some} ing fourth the gifts of the people. 


| 
| 


| 


be reached, and in each case doubles the 
amount expended in the cause by draw- 
In- 


other use, because there was nothing to | deed, whether the State proposes to have 
pay salaries with, and the tuition was not; the work done by academies or high 


sufficient. 

To secure this needed endowment to 
pay the salary of the principal two ways 
are open: 


attention of liberal men of means to the | 


importance of this matter. 
for profound congratulation that our 
country has so soon in its history reached 
that stage in civilization when many rich 
men recognize the obligation their wealth 
has laid upon them to promote the wel- 
fare of society by advancing learning. 


Already the East has arrived at this de- | 


gree of progress, and it is coming fast in 
all parts of our country. Money is given 
every year by the million. Just now the 
rage is for establishing colleges which 
are not needed, and overlooking academies 
which are. Moreover it takes half a mil- 
lion to found a college that is worth the 
founding, while $20,000 to $50,000 offered 
on condition that the community where 
it is located will raise an equal amount 
will organize a first-class academy, doing 
more real good than four times the amount 
put into a starving college. It would be 
a great matter if this point could be kept 
before our people in the religious and 
literary journals. If in any region the 
offer of an academy was not accepted the 
sum named left to trustees to be expended 
in special instruction in connection with 
the nearest and best high school would 
be always sure to do the work. 

The other method is by securing a grant 
of State aid to the extent of say half the 
sum required annually. It is not gcod 
policy for the State as a rule to undertake 
the whole work in this department of in- 
termediate education. It leaves it un- 
necessarily exposed to political influence 
—confines it to a comparatively small 
number of places, and leaves the people 
to take it as a matter not deeply interest- 
ing them—while tendering them a sum 
equal to their own contribution quickens 





It is cause} 





schools, there are these and other strong 
reasons why it should use its own appro- 
priations to promote the efforts of the 


The first is by directing the} people, instead of as a substitute for them. 


Neither the liberality of the State nor 
the charity of private individuals is ad- 
ministered for the largest results unless 
it is employed to develop to the utmost 
the efforts of those receiving the benefits 
in the direction of self-help. 

We have thus given, as nearly as possi- 
ble, within the limits assigned, the results 
of our correspondence and information 
on this subject. Its importance cannot 
be easily overestimated, and is increased 
by the general neglect of it and the diffi. 
culties surrounding it. The indifference 
respecting it is largely the result of the 
prevalent popular incredulity as to the 
value of anything beyond common school 
education. Time cannot now be had to 
arev1e the value, moral, social and finan. 
cial, of the higher education, but it ought 
to be done. There are some questions 
that must be constantly rediscussed, and 
this is one of them. Its utility is not ob. 
vious in the immediate production of 
food and clothing, like farming and man. 
ufactures, and yet it is not less indispen- 
sable to the prosperity of a nation, and 
far more remunerative to the individual. 
If we are to have this higher education, 
this intermediate cannot be dispensed 
with unless we are to experiment on the 
folly of trying to build our educational 
system with the foundation story of the 
common school, and the second and third 
stories of collegiate and professional in- 
struction, and leave out the first story of 
high schools and academies. Founda- 
tions without superstructures are not 
much better than superstructures without 
foundations, and to expect the two to 
stand with emptiness between them is 
the American folly of to-day. Let us be 
wiser hereafter, and unitedly, for the 
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sake of the scholarship of the future,} broad and deep meanings and its far. 


carefully examine the peculiarities of our 
own field of labor, and then co-operate 
with every effort to supply this defect in 
our system—the absence of any method 
of furnishing to all who seek it this inter- 
mediate education. , 
et 
CULTURE IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


BY MARTHA A. TERRY. 





[Paper read before the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, July 17, 1874.] 


In the right application of words, cul- 
ture is identical with education, since 
both words imply development rather 
than addition, nourishing and strength- 
ening innate life and beauty rather than 
using extraneous adornment. By an 
almost universal metonymy the sign 
grows into the place of the thing signified, 
filling it so completely that the real king 
is forgotten, and the usurper is believed 
to have been from eternity. The study of 
books and facts, appliances to aid in se- 
curing the culture which should be the 
aim of the work, has so received the name 
of education, and is too often pursued 
exclusively for its own sake. 

The ability to deal with negative expo- 
nents, to apply the law of diminution of 
force, to locate in time and space, Magna 
Charta and Marathon—such power is 
not culture. It may be an indication of 
culture; the effort required to gain this 
or similar power must have been the 
means of culture; but these signs and 
means differ from culture as the seed of 
the farmer, his implements and his labor 
differ from the waving grain which is the 
beauty and the glory of his broad acres. 
Seed and implements he must have had 
—the field white unto the harvest is their 
witness, witness which cannot be replaced 
by a handful of his seed-grain and the 
earth-stains on his plow-share. 

If education is a thing worth time and 
toil, it is so because of its power to devel- 
op mind. The theories of education in 
which teachers figure as encyclopedias, 
and the work of teaching is held a pro- 
cess of transferring facts from one mem- 
ory to another, maintain at present, slight 
hold upon educators. But culture in its 





reaching forces is too generally regarded 
as a fantastic vision of unoccupied minds, 
Yet there are some who believe that it is 
possible to bring this very culture into 
close relations with everyday life; to fill 
up the measure of existence with its pure 
delights; to pre-empt the brain soil of the 
child before it has been crowded with 
useless growth, and plant there germs 
that shall grow and strengthen with each 
rolling year, till they shall become cool 
shades filled with perfume and song. It 
is in view of such possibilities that it 
becomes us, who have chosen the profes- 
sion of teaching, to consider the responsi- 
bilities which this choice lays upon us. 
It is not for us, a question of transferring 
arithmetic and geography in bulk to the 
mental storehouses of the children under 
our control. We must ask, rather, how 
much mental growth shall be attained by 
these little immortals, what new force 
shall they compass, how much shall they 
comprehend of the workings of man and 
of nature, of how much original investi- 
gation shall they be capable. 

The facts which we use as stimuli to the 
mental powers may pass out of mind en- 
tirely in the work of life; the influences 
of the days spent in the study of these 
facts will outlast earth and time, and give 
the key-note to the song of eternity. 

In choosing ways and means for our 
work, it is of the highest importance that 
we should seek such studies as are aids in 
directing the thoughts of pupils into ways 
pleasant and profitable. The study of 
language commends itself at once as es- 
pecially adapted for this purpose. Since 
thought is formless without words, words 
must be an important consideration in the 
effort to awaken thought, and actual ex- 
perience shows that growing thought 
power keeps even pace with the power of 
expression. 

The time-honored excuse of the lazy 
student, “I know, but I can’t tell,’ has 
fallen from its high estate, and formless 
ideas are no longer receivable in place of 
definite knowledge. Itis not enough that 
the student has caught a passing glimpse 
of a great fact, nor is the duty of the 
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teacher at an end when the student has | the objects for which these are named, 
learned to investigate for himself the rela-| the relations of language and the relations 
tion of causes and effects in nature. The | of nature. 
power of clothing ideas in words is a Active life offers to the young many 
necessary part of the training of every | temptations to stray from the pursuit of 
child, and as a foundation for successful | a noble idea. A clear conception of true 
effort in other directions, it is indispensa- | life, made a power in controlling desires 
ble. Using right words in right places is | and directing ambition, is a mighty safe- 
at first a mere effort of memory, but the | guard against evil influences. The study 
use of the reasoning powers can be gain-| of language affords the teacher an oppor- 
ed in this direction sooner than in any | tunity, greater than any other branch of 
other. A three-year-old boy, who could | study presents, to exert a powerful influ- 
not distinguish the sounds of f and p tommenentin standards of right and wrong 
recognized without difficulty that the| forming in the youngmind. This power 
verb “want” had different meanings when | over the thoughts of others is attended 
applied to sugar and to water, and hej with responsibilities not to be lightly es- 
learned in the same connection that our| timated. If the thought fountain can be 
needs are more potent in moving sym-| kept pure, if the beautiful, the good and 
pathy than are our desires. the true can be made to appear altogether 
Many words suggest their own mean-| lovely, if the young heart can be inspired 
ings, and the intuition of childhood is} with high motives and filled with enthu- 
quickened by the effort to gain from a}|siasm by the contemplation of noble 
given word its hidden idea. This power! deeds and stainless character, then is the 
of isolated words is multiplied many times | teacher’s labor thrown on the side of good 
when words are associated in sentences. | in the warfare which comes for the pos- 
The ideas are broadened by the percep-| session of each human soul. 
tion of the varied meanings which chang-| The power to direct the language of 
ing relations give to the same word. Tied | the student is incalculably beneficial if 
down no longer to the one bare notion | rightly used. 
which came with the word originally, the| If a censorship upon the minds of men 
child sees this thought germ grown into | were dossible, a wonderful change in the 
many branched life and beauty. His in-| world’s lite would follow. To shut out 
tuition gains still broader scope, and he} from audible expression the coarse, the 
gathers the character of a word from the | harsh, the cruel, the revengeful, would be 
company it is keeping, thus learning a|to smother the disturbing passions and 
lesson in life. The primary conception | bury them in oblivion. 
of philosophical relation comes when he} As a man thinketh, so is he,’ and as @ 
sees that the meaning of a sentence 1s|} man sayeth, so he thinketh. Not all at 
affected by the arrangement of its parts, | once, nor wholly it may be—but in time, 
and that “James struck John,” and/the habit of soft words will overcome 
“John struck James” cannot be used in-| angry passions; constant repression of 
terchangeably. He has begun the ascent | irreverent speech will strengthen the pow- 
of a mount of revelation, from whose} er of worship. The rule proves its uni- 
summit, now, blue with distance, Imper- | versality by working the otier way also, 
ative and Potential, Adverbial Phrase | with fearful accuracy. With what care 
and Indirect Objective, shall be seen} then, knowing the power of evil, should 
some day in clearness, without confusion | pure and reverent language be made fa- 
in outline or interference in perspective. | miliar to the young. 
Other relations shall grow familiar as a} The judicious study of foreign lan- 
result of such study. Every verbal| guages is powerful in filling the mind 
brotherhood has its counterpart outside} with subjects of ennobling and refining 
of language—the ties binding words are | thought, and so, indirectly, influencing 
not closer than those existing between|the life. It is a matter of regret that 
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many who might thus reach a high in- 
tellectual plane, are barred from its de- 
lights by unfavorable circumstances. But 
under the influence of a wisely directed 
ambition culture is not impossible, even 
in the face of poverty and disaster. Study 
of the vernacular will aid much in this 
work, but this study must be guided by 
one who is in sympathy with its needs, 
and who has himself caught the inspira- 
tion of moral beauty from close contact 
with the spirit of the immortals. No 
school work can be held unimportant 
since this element of culture must enter 
into 1ts whole routine. Definite thought 
and exact expression are to be first sought, 
but beauty of style cannot be neglected. 
Every exercise of the school-day should 
be clothed upon with a living body by the 
feeling that every word which the child 
speaks or hears is making its ineffaceable 
mark upon his character. Some branches 
of study, in which language is the avowed 
end in view, offer superior opportunities 
for such cultivation. Grammar, the weary 
work of past days, may thus be made 
alive and lively. The child, making his 
own examples, or seeking them in his daily 
associations, catches the reason why in 
half the time that he can gain it from the 
formal sentences of the book, and makes 
application of the principle with far 
greater accuracy. Slates and pencils in 
the hands of twenty wide-awake children, 
with a teacher who can at least keep pace 
with their thoughts, will furnish more 
knowledge of the structure and use of 
language than can ever be gained by the 
study of formal rules. 

Reading classes offer a still more de- 
lightful field for such labor, for, in addi- 
tion to the quickened intuition of the 
child, and the eager interest of the teacher, 
direct contact with superior intelligence 
is available. Here may be taught the 
lesson of catching the spirit of another, 
and putting one’s self in another’s place. 
The child is dull beyond ordinary experi- 
ence who cannot thus be led into the up- 
per regions of pure air and clear sun- 
shine, and made sensible of the exaltation 
of spirit. Fine shades of meaning then 
become observable to the student, the 





tender and pathetic moves his sympathies, 
and his sense of humor grows keen and 
delicate. The power to express the 
thought of others in his own words may 
be trained here; its next of kin is the 
power of clothing his own thoughts in 
words. This work, which is slow in exe. 
cution, has its proper beginning with the 
beginning of school life. Too many 
theories of language culture imply ad. 
vanced age in students, and then force 
the teacher to do the thinking for the 
class, to pour into open and empty minds 
the associations and suggestions which 
earlier training should have prepared 
each student to discover for himself. Too 
often does this exhausting effort equal, to 
the teacher, the torture of the Danaides, 
compelled for ever to fill sieves with 
water. 

When training in language begins with 
its first use, and is faithfully pursued 
through the early years of school life, 
adapting itself to the growing powers 
and needs of its subjects, then high school 
students, no longer highly polished ma. 
chines, valueless for any purpose except 
for testing the motive power of their in, 
structors, will be, in their generous cul- 
ture and broad capacities, living witness- 
es of the skill and power of their early 
training. 

Such, then, should be the aim of the 
common schools. Not to fill mental 
storehouses, not to delight pleasure seek- 
ers, not to afford asylums to the indolent, 
was our common school system conceived 
and executed. But to awaken thought, 
excite investigation, stimulate and direct 
ambition; in fine, to put the masses in 
possession of their own powers. This is 
the gift which the State, relying upon our 
aid, would give freely to her children. 
And when the drill of school life is over, 
when our work, incomplete as it must 
ever be, has reached its “ Finis,” its good 
results will be only beginning. Students 
who take with them into the world highly 
developed and carefully trained faculties 
of memory and attention, keen and deli- 
cate perceptive powers, cannot fail to be 
active participants in the busy life around 
them. They go out with instruments well 
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tempered, with powers well trained; they 


bring skilled labor to aready market. | 


For such culture, such ability, the world 
has ample room. 


The learned professions, in spite of the | 


fact that a large proportion of college 
graduates enter them, still demand more 
cultivated men. The educational force 


of the country is lamentably in need of 


such culture—can we give to others what 
we have never gained for ourselves? Can 
we make enthusiasm which we have 
never felt; move sympathy when our own 
sensibilities are blunted by misuse; touch 
the chord of honor in the hearts of oth- 
ers when we are utter strangers to its 
vibrations in our own hearts? More than 
all, is this culture needed by those who 
have never felt the want of it; whose 
lives, bound to an increasing succession 
of toilsome days, lack the inspiration of 
the noble purpose which consecrates the 
most menial labor. Every student who 
takes this blessing into a humble home, 
makes a new center of civilization with 
a fire kindled at his own hearthstone. 
They are great and noble indeed, who 
stand at the head of a nation, leading on 
to glory and renown, but higher, truer 


benefactors are they who carry blessing, | 


beauty and peace to the homes and hearts 

of a people. 
— oe Ot:tOtCOS— 

LESS GRAMMAR AND MORE LANGUAGE, 


BY 8. R. WINCHELL, MILWAUKEE. 


Which is it, grammar or language that 
we want tu have taught in our schools? 


rules of grammar apply to the English 
| sentence, but what boy would ever think 
| of making such rules, or of the necessity 
of any rules, from his study of the Eng- 
lish language? He may be able to parse 
according to the rules of grammar every 
word in Pollock’s “ Course of Time,” and 
yet know nothing about English and not 
| be able “to speak and write correctly,” 
| as the experience and observation of all 
| teachers will testify. The study of the 
grammar doesn’t help the boy at all in 
the use of his vernacular. After he has 
learned how to speak, write, read and un- 
| derstand “ good English,” then it may be 
| time to commence the study of grammar, 
| though it will be difficult then to find it, 
; if he confines his scarch to the English 
language. He would better let it alone 
and go on studying language. After a 
time he will perhaps be able to write in 
his native tongue. Of what value are de- 
finitions, parsing formulas, and analytical 
diagrams to one who is desirous of learn- 
ing how to comprehend the great authors 
whose works are before him. Who ever 
learned to write or speak, even “ correct- 
ly,” by studying grammar? Did Shaks- 
peare? Did Dickens? Did Everett? Did 
Emerson? Did not these men owe their 
superiority far more to their own reflec- 
tions than to the precepts of grammarians ? 
Why not teach the boys and girls how to 
write—how to construct, arrange and re- 
arrange sentences? Grammar belongs to 
the High School and College, not to the 
intermediate school. ‘“ Language Les- 
sons” should be substituted for ‘* Common 
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Which are we teaching? We want our; School Grammar,” and “English Com- 
5 | ’ 5 
pupils to know how “to speak and write | position” for “ Parsing; then let gram- 
the English language correctly.” But is| mar, rhetoric and logic follow as their 
that grammar which teaches the art of} natural complement. 
correct speaking and writing? Not as; Which is violated here, grammar or 
5 5 | »5 
we are teaching it. Parsing doesn’t teach | language ? 
us to use words correctly. It makes us| «Dr, D. then introduced the lady of a 
familiar with the rules of syntax, per-| missionary.”—Dr. Curry. 
haps. But what do we learn the rules of | ‘Sound of all others most delicious to 
v . . } a] Tr y r y ft 
syntax for? Isn’t it very often that we | lis ear.’—G@. W. Curtis. 
may be able to repeat them in parsing?|_ .“ ye may credit the picture drawn of 
: ; aay ~ | him (Piso) and his colleague Gabinius b 
And what is parsing? N g Eng-| a; : Pa 5 ; vy 
wh itis parsing? Nothing, in Eng-| Ojcero, two such infamous men never dis- 
lish, The English language doesn’t give | craced the office of consul.”—Forsyth. 
= . | © y 
us a chance to parse. We try it some. | And this:—“ We never expect to bea 
mes so as to see and remember how the | saint ourself.”—Milwaukee Sentinel. 
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These expressions and scares of others 
like them are found scattered over the 


pages of our newspapers, and even our 


books, so recklessly that it is only neces- 
sary to glance at the page to find them, 
and yet their authors may know very well 
all the rules of grammar. 

Let us teach the nature and use of the 
English language, the meaning and force 
of words. Let us stop trying to decline, 
and conjugate, and parse, under a mis- 
taken notion that when we have learned 
how to do that we shall be able to take 
the words and put them together accord- 
ing to rule and construct a forcible or a 
beautiful English sentence. 
some attention to what the language really 
is, and then study its philosophy and de- 
duce our rules if we can; for the language 
is first and grammar second. Language 
doesn’t obey the rules of grammar, but 
grammar must conform to the caprice of 


language. Example must precede pre- 
cept. Practice must lay the foundation 


of theory, for facts are the stuff out of 
which rules and theories all formed. 

If the study of grammar as pursued in 
most of our schools is the natural way to 
learn the correct use of language, then 
why not commence earlier with the child, 
and put the grammar book into his hand 
in infancy? Synthesis follows analysis. 
Science was born before art. 


| - 
INSTRUCTION IN AMERICAN HISTORY, 





BY PROF. W. F. ALLEN, STATE UNIVERSITY. 





(Read before the State Teachers’ Association, July 
17, by Prof. Kerr.) 

To propose a method of teaching Amer- 
ican history is about the same thing as to 
give a sketch of that history: for the 
thing to be determined is just what facts 
to teach and in what order to teach them 
—selection and arrangement,—and this 
selection and arrangement of facts will 
amount in general to an epitome of the 
subject. The amount of detail to be 
learned must vary with the amount of 
time to be spent; but there is this general 
difference between the history of one’s 
own country and that of any other coun. 
try, that there is hardly any point of detail 


Let us give | 
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| utterly valueless to the American boy, 
while much of the detail of foreign his. 
| tory is worse than useless to him. But 
| whatever the degree of minuteness with 
| which the study is pursued, the method 
| will in either case be the same. The 
| foundation to be laid must necessarily be 
; a Clear and accurate knowledge of certain 
| leading facts and events, 
The analysis to be now presented con. 
tains nothing new, but may be of service 
| in assisting teachers to lay out their work, 
| The first point to be made distinct is 
ithe great division of American history 
| into three periods—the Colonial, the Rey. 
| olutionary, and the Republican. Some. 
times a fourth period, that of Discoveries, 
is prefixed, and of course the discoveries 
should not be neglected. Still they be. 
long rather to European history than 
American, for the simple reason that there 
was no America at this time, except as 
a geographical division, and that these 
enterprises were purely the outgrowth of 
the social and political life of the nations 
which entered into them. An acquaint. 
ance with the discoveries is indispensable 
as an introduction to American history, 
just as an acquaintance with contempo- 
rary European events is indispensable as 
throwing light upon every stage of the 
nation’s career; but American history 
properly speaking begins when a perma- 
nent local community was established, 
and, as when we say America, we com- 
monly mean the United States, American 
history, in the sense in which we use the 
word, begins with the first permanent set- 
tlement within the limits of the United 
States. From that event to the present 
time there has been a continuous histor- 
ical stream. 

The three periods here described will 
naturally be subdivided, but it is not well 
to make the subdivisions too minute; and 
what is important to observe, is that each 
period demands a quite different treat- 
ment. 

I.—THE COLONIAL PERIOD. 

Here we have a two-fold division. In 
the first place, colonization ended with 
the English Revolution (1688), the settle- 





in American history so trivial as to be 


ment of Georgia, which came late, being 
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an exceptional and isolated event. There | Stamp Act, to 1789, the formation of the 
are therefore two lesser periods, separated | Constitution, falls naturally into three di- 
by this date, which we may call that of | visions—the War of Ievolution itself, the 
Colonization and of Colonial Life; these ; acts of aggression which led to it, and 
again are very distinct in their mode of) the uneasy years of transition under the 
treatment. government of the Confederacy. The 
The history of Colonization should be | first and third of these require none but 
treated by groups. The colonies falling | the simplest treatment; the war itself, like 
naturally into four quite independent | all wars, should, so far as its military ope- 
groups. 1. Virginia and Maryland, whose | rations are concerned, be treated by cam- 
history is necessarily bound together, and | paigns, or series of strategic operations, 
whose character is not essentially differ-| rather than purely chronologically, by 
ent—representing, as both of them did, | years. Of these series of operations there 
the Cavalier and High Church (or Cath-| are four, about which all the military 
olic) element of the English people. 2.| events of the war may be grouped. 1. 
The Dutch group—New York to Dela-| Washington’s campaigns in the north, 
ware. 8. The New England, or Puritan, | from first taking command at Cambridge 
group. 4. The Carolinas. Each of) to the Battle of Monmouth, June 28, 1778. 
these groups has a character and history | To these operations the previous occur- 
of its own, and can be treated with hardly | rences in Massachusetts,—Lexington and 
any reference to the other groups; and it); Bunker Hill,—form a preliminary. The 
is only by fixing this classification firmly | Battle of Monmouth marks the turning 
inthe mind, that the student can thor-| point in the military history of the war. 
oughly comprehend the party divisions|2. Burgoyne’s invasion, in 1777; this 
and combinations of the Revolutionary | campaign was contemporary with those 
epoch. I think it is best to follow out|just described. 3. The campaigns of 
first the history of each group by itself,| Gates and Greene in the Carolinas, in 
and then to review them in combination, | 1780-1. 4. Closing campaign against 
so as to present the synchronisms Clearly | Cornwallis in Virginia in 1781. Arnold’s 
toview. For this the blackboard will be | treason, the career of John Paul Jones, 
very serviceable. the capture of Stony Point and other iso- 
For the second sub-period (1688-1763) | lated events should be brought in inde- 
the chronological order may be followed; | pendently of these four chief series of 
the key here is to be found in contempo- | operations. 
rary European history, and the student; Probably the military history of the 
will grope blindly among the successive | war should be taken up first; but after- 
French and Indian wars, unless he is} wards, in a degree of minuteness depend. 
taught how they were mere outgrowths} ing upon the age and maturity of the 
of the mighty contests of the nations of | class, should come the diplomatic, finan- 
Europe. Another important aspect of | cial and constitutional history of the war, 
this period is to be found in the govern-| without which it is impossible to compre- 
ment of the colonies. The three forms | hend either the perils and difficulties of 
of colonial government which existed, | the cause or its ultimate triumph. 








and their effect upon subsequent develop- IlI.—THE PERIOD OF THE REPUBLIC. 
ment, are a subject of the first importance. Here the strictly chronological method 


And great significance resides in the fact, | should be observed; the starting point 
already alluded to, that after 1688 we may | being the several presidential administra- 
neglect the classification into groups, and | tions. Every pupil should know the suc- 
treat the colonies as a whole. The tend-| cession of the Presidents, with their term 
ency towards Union was manifesting | of office, and if possible the Vice-Presi- 
itself, however unconsciously. dents likewise and perhaps the Secretaries 
IIl.— THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. of State. But when this chronological 
This period, from 1763, the date of the | outline of administrations, with the chief 
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events of each administration, have been 
well learned, it will be desirable to review 
by topics. In the first place it should be 
shown that the administration of John 
Quincy Adams closed one great period of 
our national life, that of Abraham Lin- 
coln a second period; and that each of 
these periods is not far from the length 
of ahuman generation—33 years. Then 
the several questions or topics of interest 
may be taken up and considered irrespect- 
ive of administration lines—the War of 
1812, whose causes reach back to Wash- 
ington’s administration; the Bank ques- 
tion; the Tariff question; the series of 
events centering about the Mexican War; 
the Slavery controversy ; the State Rights 
controversy—all in proportion to the age 
of the class, and the time allotted to the 
study. 

At every stage in each of these periods, 
there are two aspects which should be 
presented and made as familiar as possi- 
ble. The first is that of the personalities. 
The best teacher that history has for us 
is the character and career of great men; 
and it should be the effort of the teacher 
to associate the events as fully and vivid- 
ly as possible with the names of the men 
who were chiefly instrumental in bring- 
ing them to pass. The Americans ought 
to realize the debt of gratitude we owe, 
not merely to Washington, Hamilton, 
Franklin and Lincoln, but to the host of 
inferior names, scattered along the annals 
of the past; and not merely this, we ought 
to learn so to temper our admiration with 
judgment, as to appreciate the errors 
made, and the fatal influence which even 


well-meaning men have sometimes ex- 
erted. 
Secondly, the points of Geography 


should be made distinct. And not merely 
in tracing campaigns upon the map, and 
marking the scene of important events, 
but in getting a clear conception of what 
the map was at the epoch in question. It 
is hard to realize that our own State was 
an unbroken wilderness, and our neigh- 
bor State of Iowa a foreign country at the 
time of the Revolution. It is, perhaps, 
still harder to realize that New York was 
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}that New York city ranked after Boston 


| 





reckoned as one of the small states, and 





and Philadelphia; and that Norfolk, Vir. 
ginia, was thought to have the best pros. 
pect for future greatness. But in such 
facts as these much of the vividness and 
reality of our conception of past events. 
resides; and the teacher can do his pupil 
no greater service than by helping him 
toa just appreciation of the men who 
have had a share in the progress of hu. 
manity, and the social relations of differ. 
ent epochs. 
= eee ee 


Essay on the Teacher’s Means and Motives to 
Self-Improvement. 





BY GEORGE HARPER. 


(Read before the Buffalo County bah + yer Sormal 
Institute, held at Alma, Aug. 24, 4.) 


It is natural for all men to seek cue 
ment in whatever direction they may be 
employed—whether their work belongs 
to the labor of the head or of the hand, 
They ever aim to discover superior meth- 
ods of doing their work, and, impelled 
by this never-ceasing motive, the human 
race is ever reaching forth to something 
more excellent, as the centuries roll on. 
This all but universal desire for progress, 
and the ability to carry it out practically 
to an almost indefinite extent, distin guish- 
es man from all the animals beneath him. 
The industrious beaver constructs his 
dam on the very same principles and pre- 
cisely in the same form, as did his far- 
bearing ancestors thousands of years ago; 
and the bee and the ant, exemplars of per- 
severance, never seem inclined to try the 
effect of a “new departure” from the 
time-honored methods of working known 
to their respective families from time im- 
memorial. 

It is true that among the various na- 
tions of the earth we find great and 
striking differences in this respect; some, 
like our own country and race, constant- 
ly advancing with gigantic strides to an 
ever-growing dominion over nature, whilst 
others, like the Turks, Persians and Arabs, 
and other oriental nations, seem to be at a 
stand-still; which stationary position they 
appear to have maintained for so long & 
period, that the accounts of travelers, 
written many hundreds of years ago, ex- 
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actly describe their condition at the pres- 
ent day. The star of empire has traveled 
westward and left them behind, quietly 
smoking their long pipes and sipping 
their coffee in undisturbed serenity—a 
luxurious tranquillity unbroken by the 
ear-piercing whistle of the panting loco- 
motive, or the puffing of the heavy-loaded 
steamship. Still, notwithstanding these 
and such like drawbacks, the general 
truth is, that the mental world moves as 


well as the physical, although more it is | 


to be hoped in the form of a straight line 
than in that of a circle. 

Amongst us, more especially of late 
years, in no department of our social life 
has greater progress been made than in 
that of education. And were the ghosts 
of departed schoolmasters of the olden 
time to be permitted, like the privileged 
spirit of Katie King, to revisit once more 
the “glimpses of the moon,’ how the 
wisest of them would open their aston- 
ished eyes with admiration as they sur- 
veyed the modern palatial school-house 
with its symmetrical and elegant furniture 
and fittings, its supplies of crayons, era- 
sers, pointing-rods, inkerells and hatpegs, 
its admirable ventilation, neat and com- 
fortable desks and seats, its maps, charts, 
globes and scientific apparatus! How 
different all this from what so many of 
them had been accustomed to—the old 
fashioned district school in which the 
fathers of the present generation were 
educated; with no wall-maps or globes; 
adingy blackboard, perhaps, three feet 
by two, warped and wrinkled and gray 
with age; slabs for seats; a water-pail 
without a handle, and a dipper with a 
hole in the bottom nearly as large as the 
one at the top, and the balance of an old 
broom that had lost the greater part of its 
head plus one-third of its length! 

It is desirable that the young teacher of 
the public schools of the present day 
should seek to realize where he stands in 
the history of the great onward move- 
ment called popular education. If he 
will inquire into the subject, he may find 
that it is not much more than half a cen. 
tury since there was, either in this coun- 
try or elsewhere, anything deserving of 
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the name. But during the last genera- 
tion or two, much progress has been 
made in all civilized communities in this 
direction. Of late years, indeed, it has 
become the dominant passion of the 
world, to give instruction to all. Kings 
and queens and presidents and emperors 
have at last discovered that it is a good 
thing, and have honored the system of 
common schools with their august patron- 
age. From being a moderately educated 
and poorly paid class, teachers have thus 
become, many of them, as highly cultur- 
ed as the members of other learned pro- 
fessions, and their services in large cities 
are now tolerably well remunerated. 
There are inducements now which never 
existed before to stimulate all teachers to 
strive to obtain a more enlarged culture. 
They cannot, indeed, lag behind if they 
would; for every year more studies are 
being introduced into schools. As being 
practical those branches which can best 
help the future citizen to success in the 
race of life are of course most sought 
after, but as we continue to advance in 
our never-ending career of progress, the 
ornamental parts of a good education, 
music, drawing, and so forth, will in 
course of time be introduced into all free 
schools in the land. 
THE ANCIENT CLASSICS. 

In many high schools, the elements of 
Greek and Latin are now taught, although 
some are of opinion that this is rather 
“too much of a good thing” to be taught 
at the public expense. However this may 
be, there can be no question as to the val- 
ue to the common school teacher of even 
the elements of these tongues. Some one 
has said that a person with only one 
language is like a bird with but one wing; 
and English etymology can never be un- 
derstood or taught very thorougly with- 
out some knowledge of Greek and Latin. 
These noble languages belonged to highly 
cultivated nations, and the study of them 
affords excellent training to the analytic 
powers of the mind. Every teacher who 
enjoys the necessary leisure and has a 
taste for such studies could not do better 
than learn the elements at least of these 
classic tongues. In their study he will 
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undoubtedly find a great means of self- 
improvement in rhetoric as well as in 
logic. It is true that whatever knowledge 
was of most value has long since been 
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opened wide the doors of well furnished 
and well appointed normal schools, invit. 
j ing all who are capable to enter free of 
cost. It is sometimes said, why thus ed. 





extracted from the classics, or transfused | ucate teachers at the public expense, 


into other tongues; but in point of style, 
or masterly composition, in point of| 
mingled strength, grace and beauty, they 
stand unrivalled as models. Indeed, so 
high do they stand in these respects that | 
the learned men of other countries since | 
the “revival of learning,” have done lit- 
tle else but vie with each other in writing 
notes and commentaries upon them, and | 
making grammars and extracts to facili- | 
tate their study. This was comparatively 
a humble task, but one which it required 
no mean scholarship and ability to per- 
form aright. The classic authors that 
remain to us are not overa few score 
volumes, but the editions of them are 
“innumerable, without number, number. | 
less,” so that if you want to read such a 
book as Horace or Virgil, you may (if 
you are near some large Classical library) 
have a different edition for every day in 
the year! Some translations give a tol- 
erably good idea of the ancient writers, 
but even the best fail to impress you with 
the full merits of the originals, which 
consist in a certain rare felicity of style 
and mastery of language which it is im- 
possible fully to describe. They seem to 
have spoken only when they had some- 
thing to say, and to have studied how 
they might express themselves in the 
clearest, tersest and most beautiful forms 
of speech. Noble and lofty ideas were 
always by them clothed in the most fitting 
dress, like a rare gem in appropriate set- 
ting. How different their compositions 
from the frothy flow of ill-selected and 
ill-arranged ideas of so many modern 
writers in this book-making, newspaper- 
ing age of ours, compositions which are 
apt to remind one of a five-year-old boy 
running about in the cast off clothes of 
his grandfather! 
NORMAL INSTITUTES. 

Young teachers of the present day can 
scarcely realize the advantages which 
they possess over their predecessors. Like 
most of the other States, Wisconsin has 





while the members of other professions, 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, engineers, and 
such like must educate themselves. The 
answer is—in two words—it pays! By 
regarding the matter as a purely business 
transaction, the country is found to be 
largely the gainer. 

Acute, far-seeing statesmen, find, from 
the experience of this and other nations, 
that for every single dollar expended in 
this way, many times the amount is saved 
by avoiding the necessity for jails, poor- 
houses and other reformatories. Children 
growing up in ignorance are cast, like 
wild beasts, a burden and a curse upon 
society, and when they grow up they 
cause such trouble and expense to the 
community that the money expended in 


| taking care of one rogue would educate 


a score or two of intelligent law-abiding 
citizens. Thus, normal schools, and every 
free school in the land can well justify 
their existence and honestly claim the 
respect and support that is due to them, 
in virtue of their indispensable utility to 
the commonwealth, of which in fact they 
are the best ornaments in peace and the 
strongest protection in war. 

But not only does the State liberally en- 
dow such training schools for teachers, 
but in her wisdom and forethought she 
has devised yet another means of reach- 
ing every teacher in the land who has the 
least ambition to profit by the privileges 
held out to him. I allude, of course, to 
the system of Normal Institutes. “If,” 
says the State to every teacher, “ you can- 
not, from any cause, attend any of our 
normal schools, I will do the next best 
thing for you. I will send the normal 
school to you, in the shape of the best edu- 
cators that can be found, as conductors of 
institutes—men of approved scholarship, 
skill, talent and experience; and since I 
thus bring the training school, as it were, 
to your very doors, it is to be hoped that 
you will come up and benefit by the ad- 
vantages put within your easy reach.” 
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Here then is another great means of 
self-improvement, and one which ought 
not to be carelessly neglected. A most 
valuable opportunity is thus afforded of 
becoming acquainted and with the best 
plans and methods of teaching. For the 
district in which our county is situated, 
we have the good fortune to enjoy the 
services of one of the most popular and 
successful institute conductors in this 
western country. He does not, however, 
I venture to say, come amongst us at this 
time to introduce some Yankee invention 
lately discovered of making first-class 
teachers out of raw recruits, after a short 
course of a few days or even a few weeks! 
If he did so, we should be apt to suspect 
him of drawing too long a bow, and the 
inevitable results would soon disprove his 
assertions. But he comes with no such 
delusive tidings. You cannot be made 
teachers, as grangers and free masons are 
made, after an imposing ceremony, a few 
grips, signs and a password. No; we can 
never expect to become scholars or teach- 
ers worthy of the name upon such easy 
terms. The laws of our mental and mor- 
al constitution forbid it; for as it is only 
by continued application and hard perse- 
vering study that we can attain eminent 
scholarship, so it is only by considerable 
experience and the practice of right 
methods that we can ever hope to become 
really good teachers. 

But still, the Professor may do much 
for us, even during a very short course of 
instruction. He may put us upon the 
right track, both in studying and learning 
the art of teaching. Much depends upon 
being on the right track in pursuing any 
object, for however diligent you are, you 
can never make much progress if you are 
off the track. With a thoughtful and re- 
flecting mind, a few hints often go a great 
way. You may be a good reader, but you 
may not be a good teacher of reading for 
want of due attention in explaining the 
necessary minutie, (which require to be 
frequently impressed upon the minds of 
your pupils) of pauses, pronunciation and 
emphasis. You may likewise overlook 
the importance of an explanation of un- 


common words, phrases and sentences. 
2—Vol. IV, No. 10, 








Again, you may yourself be a good arith- 
metician without being able to make your 
scholars so, for want of your drawing 
their attention again and again to the 
whys and wherefores of the rules. You 
may write a very good hand yourself, but 
still for want of following some definite 
system of penmanship, you may fail in 
making good writers. Upon all these 
and many other points worthy of the at- 
tention of teachers, the Professor will 
throw out hints and offer suggestions well 
worthy to be noted down at the time, re- 
flected upon at leisure and carried into 
practice in the school-room. 
VISITING OTHER SCILOOLS. 

Our worthy county superintendent re- 
commends teachers to visit each others 
schools as often as they may find an op- 
portunity; and this is undoubtedly an- 
other valuable means of self-improvement. 
There is much to be learned sometimes 
by expending a few hours in a well-taught, 
orderly school. You can learn more in 
this way in an hour or two than by read- 
ing about the art of teaching for a week. 
But you must never visit another teacher’s 
school with a hypercritical, carping or 
censorious spirit, or you will be sure to 
learn but little. Ever strive to maintain 
a teachable character and cherish a re- 
ceptive spirit as the most valuable posses- 
sion; and get rid, once for all, of the 
notion that your stock of knowledge in 
“theory and practice,” is complete, and 
that you have nothing more to learn. 
You may learn something from every 
school, however poorly kept, and from 
every teacher however humble and inex- 
perienced. All do not possess the same 
kind or degree of talents, and some one 
may possess a special talent in some 
branches in which you are deficient. 
Some who are barely average in other 
branches are excellent both as penmen 
and teachers of the art. Others again are 
first-rate arithmeticians and have the skill 
to make their scholars good calculators; 
while they may not be remarkable for 
anything besides. <A third class may 
make elocution a special study, and their 
pupils may thus become good readers. 
And this variety of gifts or excellencies 
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is rather an advantage than otherwise to 
the cause; for our teachers in the rural 
districts are constantly moving round 
from term to term; and thus their varied 
talents and accomplishments become the 
common property of the town or towns 
in which they may happen to exercise 
their functions. 

By such an interchange of school visi- 
tations among teachers, for their mutual 
benefit and improvement in the methods 
of school-keeping, there would grow up 
a friendly rivalry among them which 
would have an excellent effect both upon 
teachers and schools; and perhaps some 
means might be devised for allowing 
teachers so many days, each term, for 
such a purpose. 

SCHOOL JOURNALS. 

Another means of self-improvement is 
the study of the educational literature of 
the day. There are now plenty of guides 
and helps to young teachers in all branches 
of the art, and they have but to select 
judiciously what may best suit their in- 
dividual case. 

Teachers ought to know something of 
the history of education, and of the va- 
rious systems which have prevailed and 
which now exist in the world. The his- 
tory of education, like that of any other 
branch of social science, may be resolved 
into the history of the great men who 
have given it their life-long study and at- 
tention. Some of these men take high 
rank as the greatest benefactors of man- 
kind; and the names of such will yet 
sphere higher in the firmament of renown 
than those of Alexander, Cesar or Na- 
poleon. But unfortunately, we have been 
so educated that it is extremely hard for 
us to believe such doctrine. It goes sadly 
against the grain. Our prejudices are all 
in favor of great men of quite a different 
kind—great warriors, successful generals, 
railroad kings; and so, to cure us of this 
chronic malady of wrong-thinking, out- 
raged heaven that receives so little of our 
homage, from time to time sends us a 
King Stork,who after swallowing many of 
us up, sends the rest quaking to hunt their 
holes out of sight. 

Every progressive teacher should take 








at least one educational journal; and 
that of our own State, both as to matter 
and form is universally allowed to be 
among the best in the country, and should 
be in the hands of every teacher and 
school officer throughout the State. To 
the teacher who peruses its pages for the 
valuable practical hints to be found there. 
in, it is worth many times its price. The 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EpvucATION, in 
common with all or at least most of its 
kind, owes its continued existence and 
prosperity, not to its profits as a money 
speculation, but to the zeal and enthusiasm 
of its conductors on behalf of the cause 
which it so well represents—gentlemen 
who have been life-long educators, and 
whose chief delight is to see the march 
of improvement going on with ever fresh. 
ening impulse. 

It need hardly be remarked in this con. 
nection that people in general do not care 
half so much for useful knowledge or 
sound inststruction as they do for what 
will amuse or entertainthem. The world 
will pay millions upon millions to hear a 
favorite actor, or singer, or even to admire 
the witching movements of a graceful 
dancer, before it will bestow hundreds 
upon such periodicals which are thus 
confined almost exclusively to the class 
that teach. Hence, every teacher deserv- 
ing of the name ought to feel in duty 
bound to support the school journal of 
his State. From the young lady in her 
teens teaching a humble country school 
on the edge of a wood to the learned 
college president, all have interests in 
common, all form parts of a great whole; 
and without some organ of communica- 
tion between teachers of all ranks beget- 
ting something like an esprit de conps, there 
can never be much real progress in any 
direction. If every one should become 
lukewarm and apathetic, thinking only 
of themselves and their own private in- 
terests, itis evident that stagnation and 
death would soon overtake the whole 
public school system. While therefore 
our thanks are justly due to those who, 
from the most praiseworthy motives, make 
sacrifices of valuable time to give us a 
good school paper worthy of the State, 
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we should feel in duty bound to see that 
their hands are strengthened and their 
hearts encouraged by the spontaneous 
and liberal support which they receive 
at the hands of every teacher in the State 
whose interests are indirectly, it is true, 
but still vitally, bound up in the continued 
prosperity of their educational journal. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

An acquaintance with general literature 
forms another important means by which 
the youthful teacher may add much to 
his mental furniture and equipment. A 
taste for reading will furnish him with a 
wider vocabulary of words and phrases 
and give greater variety of ideas; and in 
this way he will be better able to illus- 
trate difficult or obscure passages that 
may occur in the lessons. 

The leading English classics, such as 
Shakspeare, Milton, Addison, are within 
the reach even of the country teacher. 
On the part of young teachers who have 
little knowledge to guide them in the se- 
lection of books, there is often much 
precious time lost in reading trashy nov- 
els, romances and worthless periodicals 
—time that would be much better em- 
ployed in the study of wholesome litera- 
ture that would strengthen the judgment, 
quicken the fancy, and elevate and refine 
the taste. It is not enough that the teacher 
reads and studies what is required by law 
to entitle him or her to a certificate, even 
of the highest grade. This is a narrow 
conception of the qualifications neces- 
sary to teach a school efficiently. An in- 
dustrious teacher is ever adding to his 
stores of knowledge, and keeping his 
mind fresh and vigorous with proper 
mental pabulum. To the end of his days, 
and he remembers that those live longest 
and enjoy life best who keep their mental 
faculties always in a state of healthful 
operation—he is always astudent—recog- 
nising the fact—truer even than the oft- 
quoted sentiment of Shakspeare, that 


* All the world’s a school, 
And all the men and women merely scholars. 
They have their lessons and their exercises, 
And each one in his turn learns many rules.” 


On the part of young women, there is 
often too much attention given to fine 
dress and the embellishment of the per- 





son, whilst the “inward adornment of the 
mind ”—by far the nobler part—is left to 
shift for itself. I do not, of course, mean 
that nothing light should ever be read 
(if it is of the right kind), or that young 
people should be constantly engaged in 
trying to swallow heavy doses of abstract- 
ions; I do not mean that they should be 
either book-worms or blue stockings; but 
in our age and country, there is little 
danger of this, but much the other way. 
MENTAL SCIENCE. 

Of course, you have all heard of the 
famous horse-tamer, Rarey, an Ohio man, 
who died some years ago in that State, 
after traveling far and wide in every civ- 
ilized country, everywhere giving aston- 
ishing evidence of his powers over horses 
of all kinds. He was but a small man, 
and yet he could control the fiercest steed 
that could be brought fo: ward, as if by 
magic. When asked how he came to 
possess such remarkab!2 powers, he re- 
plied, “by studying the nature of the 
horse and knowing his character.” It 
cannot be denied that there is about some 
men a greater power of “animal magne- 
tism’’ than about others; but this would 
be of little avail to the successful horse 
tamer without the previous knowledge of 
the genus horse, which is the main point 
to be considered here. 

Here then is a valuable hint to teachers, 
if they will only follow it up and profit 
by it. They must strive, first of all, to 
know the nature of children and under- 
stand their characters; they must devote 
some attention to mental science so far at 
least as it throws light upon this subject. 

Child nature must be studied and un- 
derstood, otherwise little progress can be 
made in primary instruction. Every 
tradesman and mechanic considers it his 
duty to know as much as possible of the 
material on which he works. The mason 
who dresses stones with mallet and chisel, 
if he is observant and has any of the 
Hugh Miller element in his composition, 
learns much about rocks; and the shrewd 
carpenter or joiner soon finds out the 
qualities of different kinds of wood; so 
with every other tradesman who knows 
his business thoroughly. The medical 
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man who has to deal chiefly with the 
organs of the human body, with praise- 
worthy zeal and industry, often in the 
very jaws of death, with scalpel and mi- 
croscope in hand, seeks to lay bare the 
secret places where the poison of disease 
may lurk; and he is often rewarded for 
his patient, unwearied, heroic toil with 
the most valuable knowledge. And shall 
not the educator likewise seek, by the 
light of science, to enter the hidden 
chambers of the mind, and strive to 
evolve facts and principles which shall 
be of vital importance to his calling? 
Yea, verily; thanks tothe genius and un- 
wearied perseverance of such world-wide 
benefactors as Pestalozzi and Freebel, 
the task has been accomplished; the 
long-hidden secrets of child-nature have 
already been so far brought to light as to 
revolutionize primary instruction, and in- 
troduce a new era in education. 

It is often said that “ideas rule the 
world.” This is true, but nowhere more 
so than in the educational world where 
the correct idea is everything. To im- 
part to the teacher an accurate and com- 
prehensive knowledge of mental science, 
I know of no book more useful than that 
of Professor Bard of Aberdeen. For to 
style, clear as crystal, he adds an acute, 
observant logical mind, and all his works 
are extremely valuable to teachers who 
are ambitious to understand thoroughly 
and to make progress in the knowledge 
of whatever relates to their profession. 

SELF-EDUCATION. 

And now, in conclusion, I would beg 
to add a few words on the value of self- 
education. This is a fertile topic, on 
which an entire essay, nay, a whole vol- 
ume, might well be written; for, after all, 
that is the only reul education which one 
gives to himself. After teachers and 
schools have done their utmost, there re- 
mains the finishing touch which must be 
given by the student’s own private and 
individual effort, if it is ever given at all. 
One may go round the world, visiting in 
turn the best schools and colleges and 
attending the classes of the most dis- 
tinguished teachers, until he has enjoyed 
all the facilities for acquiring scholarship 
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which may be obtained; and still, if he 
has been but a mere passive recipient, a 
mere intellectual sponge, so to speak, 
without any digestive apparatus, he will 
never attain the rank which God has in. 
tended for those who cultivate all their 
faculties. If you will recount in your 
memories the names of the wisest and 
most far-seeing of mankind, you will find 
them to be those who were “self-made,” 
educationally. The higher education 
which is to make a man self reliant, fit to 
cope with difficulties and to form inde- 
pendent opinions for himself, unawed by 
the prestige of great authority holding 
the opposite, is to be sought for only in 
the private study. No length of attend- 
ance within the walls of any college or 
normal school can ever supersede the ne- 
cessity for steady individuai application 
on the part of one who desires to know 
anything thoroughly. It is self-education 
which crowns the intellectual edifice and 
gives completeness, strength and beauty 
to the whole building. 

When you leave school or college, you 
are not to suppose that your education is 
“complete,” and that you have now noth- 
ing farther to do in the way of study. 
You have only been put upon the right 
track and must follow it out for yourself. 
All that can be done for you is but little 
compared with what you can do for your- 
self. I once knew a young man who was 
very desirous of getting “an education,” 
but who, like many other people, supposed 
it was to be obtained by some mode akin 
to a mechanical process, and that he had 
but to remain passive while the teacher 
would somehow pour it into his brain. 
There are such people to be met with, and 
they seem to suppose that (in an educa- 
tional point of view at least) the human 
mind “that fiery particle” is something 
like a dry-goods box, or rather, like a 
peddler’s pack, into which, by ingenious. 
handling, a great many different articles 
may be stowed away until it is full. The 
young man in question, who is but the 
type of a class, visited a great many dif- 
ferent educational institutions, but some- 
how none of them would suit him. He 
would remain for a few weeks at a col- 
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lege, but on taking an account of stock, 
he would find he was as far as ever from 
having “an education,” and forthwith he 
would pack up and put off to another 
place where he thought he could do bet- 
ter, carrying with him all the time the 
tatal, dismal dry-goods notion of the hu- 
man mind. In this way, he spent several 
years in pursuit of “an education,” and 
at last went home completely disgusted 
with the quackery of “ these fellows” who 
advertise in the newspapers setting forth 
in their programmes and circulars that 
they will “take a man through” so many 
studies in a certain time, and then can’t 
do it! Thus, the great object of this 
young man’s ambition to get “an educa- 
tion” was never attained; he was always 
disappointed, because he set out with a 
fundamentally wrong idea, that it de- 
pended more upon others than upon 
himself. 

At the same time I am by no means to 
be understood as insinuating that normal 
or other schools may be dispensed with. 
For those who can attend them, as I have 
already said, they doubtless present many 
advantages to the young teacher. Teach- 
ing isascience to be learned like any 
other science by the study of its princi- 
ples; and normal schools make it their 
business to collect and recommend prin- 
ciples that are sound to the adoption of 
their pupils. These institutions do not 
believe that good teachers can be made 
out of ignorant or imperfectly educated 
young people, and therefore along with 
‘the “theory and practice,” they endeavor 
to furnish as much of a liberal culture as 
possible. If you have imperfectly edu- 
cated teachers, you are sure to introduce 
rote or mechanical teaching into the schools, 
and there is nothing more destructive 
than this to all real solid improvement. 

These two things therefore must go 
hand in hand, to secure really efficient 
teachers, namely, something for liberal 
education conjoined with a practical ac- 
quaintance with the science and art of 
teaching; and this our three normal 
schools in the State of Wisconsin fully 
acknowledge and act upon as their basis 
of operations. They have been acting 





upon this idea since their commencement, 
and are every year raising the standard of 
qualification, and hence are becoming 
more and more entitled to our counte- 
nance and support. 
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The following synopsis of an import- 
ant decision by the Supreme Court is 
copied from the Milwaukee News, and is 
published as matter of information: 

“ Annie Morrow was a school teacher 
over in the western part of the State, and 
ason of Mr. James Wood attended her 
school, in the fall of 1872. Mr. Wood 
told the teacher that he wanted his boy to 
especially study arithmetic, so as to help 
him in keeping his accounts. The teach- 
er thought the boy ought also to study 
geography, and assisted him in procuring 
a book for that purpose. The father told 
the boy, when he learned of this proce- 
dure, not to study geography, and the na- 
ture of this command was communicated 
to the teacher. She directed the boy to 
continue his geography lessons. The 
boy refused to study these lessons, and 
adhered to his father’s order, for which 
the teacher whipped him. Mr. Wood, 
the father, then prosecuted Miss Morrow, 
the teacher, for assault and battery. Fol- 
lowing that, Miss Morrow instituted a 
suit against Wood for malicious prosecu- 
tion in bringing the assault and battery 
action. How these suits resulted we are 
not informed, and here our personal in- 
terest in the parties ceases. By one or 
the other, whichever was beaten, an appeal 
was taken in the State Supreme Court, 
and the question of conflict of authority 
between the parent and teacher was there 
settled. The Court held, in an opinion 
written by Judge Cole, that the parent has 
paramount authority over the teacher in 
directing what studies the child shall 
pursue in school. 

“ This decision is laid down very broad. 
ly. It is held that there is neither law, 
nor usage, nor reason for permitting a 
teacher to overrule a parent’s command, 
and to say that a scholar shall follow one 
branch of study, but shall not follow 
another. It is not alone that in case of 
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conflicting commands the parent may 
punish the child for disobeying his order 
and the teacher for his, so insuring the 
child a punishment in either case, but the 
decision is placed on the broad ground 
that the parent best knows the temper, 
health, mental bias, and special capabili- 
ties of the child and can best direct its 
education. The parent must be supreme 
in discipline of his children and the 
stranger’s command in regard to study at 
school must not be an exception to the 
rule. The opinion is very strongly ex- 
pressed and settles the law in Wisconsin 
on this subject.” 

Ca 

PENMANSHIP. 


Something must be done to rescue this 
very important branch of a practical ed- 
ucation from utter forgetfulness. It is : 
notorious fact that there are very many 
teachers who have very little, if any, 
knowledge of this topic, and the results 
of their teaching are apparent in the 
wretched chirography of the pupils of 
our public schools. We are ata loss to 
account for this deficiency when we real- 
ize how simple is the acquirement in 
itself, and how brief the time required 
for the ordinary teacher to make himself 
as thoroughly acquainted with this branch 
as with any other in the course of study 
of our common schools. 

The average teacher needs no argument 
to convince him of the importance of this 
study. Indeed, if he has been persistently 
annoyed with ill-written compositions 
and worse examination papers he has 
experienced some of the evils, already, of 
his negligence and carelessness. We 
have sometimes taken charge of a school 
where little attention had been given to 
the subject, in which it cost us more time 
and was a far greater tax upon our pa- 
tience to decipher the almost illegible 
scrawls, than to correct the subject matter 
of the exercises. 

Now let us consider how this state of 
affairs came about, and then look up a 
remedy. In many schools we have visit- 
ed the past year, we have found some or 
all of the following difficulties in the 
way of the teacher. _In some it was one 








thing, in others, another, and in some all 
combined. We hope, in your State, that 
you have none of these drawbacks; but 
fearing you have, we will narrate them, 
Bear in mind, I mean to relate none over 
which the teacher or supervisor has not 
the entire control, either by tact and 
skill, or by virtue of his office. 

In almost all schools we found poor, 
unsuitable books, with no “script” copies, 
thereby compelling the pupil to write 
from a poor model, with poor ink, and a 
still poorer pen. Now the average pen. 
man knows that with either of the last 
named conditions, good writing is impos. 
sible. How utterly absurd, then, to ex. 
pect it of a child. 

Some teachers were allowing pupils to 
write anything they chose in their books, 
only what they preferred, and in what. 
ever order they wished. Some had books 
suited to their capacity and advancement, 
while others had not. Some had been 
guided in their selection of a book by 
the number on the cover, or its color. 
The usual mode of conducting a class,we 
found, was to let every one commence and 
write,—say 380 minutes; the teacher in 
some cases making a letter of one de 
scription for this pupil and of another 
for his neighbor; but oftener engaged in 
peering out at the window, adjusting the 
furniture or arranging his toilet; doing 
everything, in fact, but attend to his class, 
In examining the results, we usually 
found that the last page was more miser- 
ably executed than the first, because the 
pupil had had some little respect for a 
new book; more, at least, than he had af- 
terward had for his teacher. Now we 
submit the question to you, fellow teach- 
ers, if any one of our number should 
conduct a reading class in such a manner, 
using all grades of books in one class, 
hearing all at once, and giving little at- 
tention to any, could we have a very 
exalted opinion of the capacity of such 
ateacher? If they (the teachers) were as 
attentive as possible, making prodigious 
efforts, even, do you think that good 
reading could be produced from such a 
class, laboring under such difficulties? 
Most certainly not; yet we know many 
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teachers in boasted New England, who are 
conducting their penmanship exercise in 
just such a manner. 

Now for the remedy. In every graded 
school but one number of copy book 
should be used, and that ought to be se- 
lected by the teacher or some competent 
scheol officer, in which every pupil, re- 
gardless of his age or acquirements in 
other branches, should be compelled to 
write, unless already able to write a neat, 
legible hand. Such a book should be of 
the best material, with the nicest of 
printed or “script” copies, for it is only 
from a perfect model that you can expect 
a perfect copy; besides, it is an almost 
endless task for a teacher to “set’’ the 
copies for a large number of pupils, even 
if he is able to write faultless letters, and 
the effect of poor ones can easily be im- 
agined. The book selected, the teacher 
should commence with the synthesis and 
then the analysis of the letter, teaching 
from the board or chart (the board is 
better), first, the “principles,” and then 
their combinations into the most simple 
letters, and finally their arrangement into 
words and sentences. Then the move. 
ments should be taught, in order that the 
pupil may be able to write easily and 
rapidly. Let us remember, that unless 
each pupil in a graded school writes the 
same copy, at the same time, and does 
this after a careful explanation from the 
board of its construction and peculiari- 
ties, and then receives the closest scrutiny 
of acompetent teacher, who points out 
upon the board the general errors or 
faults of all for the benefit of the whole 
class, that little real progress can be 
made. In every system of penmanship 
there is a certain arrangement of letters, 
such that, if some are omitted, rapid fu- 
ture progress is impeded. Pupils should 
be required to make up all copies lost by 
non-attendance or any other cause. 

At this point the teacher of the mixed, 
ungraded school asks: ‘How shall I 
Manage to keep my pupils all in one 
Class?” Well, you have a more difficult 
task than would at first appear; but still 
itis not one which you cannot easily 
manage. You have several classes in 





Arithmetic, I presume, and Geography 
also, and you economize your time by 
effecting the best classification possible. 
So you must do in your writing. If one 
class won’t comprise them, make two, and 
then alternate them from day to day. 
Our experience, however, has been that 
the largest pupils of this class of schools 
know as little of this branch as the small- 
est, and if you kept them in the same 
class, you could endure the poorest re- 
sults from the youngest scholars and be 
sufficiently exacting with the older and 
larger portion to keep them busily em- 
ployed. Your greatest difficulty will be 
with a few, who, while they know noth. 
ing whatever of the subject, will want 
your assistance through a No. 21, if the 
series of books in use comprises as high 
anumber. Be firm, yet gentle, in your 
efforts to classify, and if, occasionally, a 
pupil leaves your class or school you 
must endure it, for you had better lose 
one than ruin your chances of success 
with the whole. 

In every case let personal cleanliness 
be insisted upon, or you will find many 
books spoiled from soiled fingers or un- 
tidy clothing. By all means, have good 
pens and ink. Any good, dluck ink that 
does not corrode the pen, or mould, or 
thicken, will answer your purpose, while 
for pens, we have found that the No. 303 
of the Gillott manufacture, and the Nos. 
1 and 15 of the Spencerian pens, are the 
most durable and satisfactory for school 
use. 

To recapitulate: Have your books 
alike, good writing materials, insist upon 
an easy, graceful position, practice the 
copy upon board or paper before writing 
in the books, analyze the copy yourself 
upon the board before the class, point 
out its peculiarities and probable faults 
in construction, have all omitted copies 
made up, insist upon every book being 
clean and neat—neither dogeared or torn, 
keep the books yourself, have monitors 
to distribute and collect them, and make 
yourself perfectly familiar with the sub- 
ject. Obey these directions carefully for 
one term, and if you do not succeed, 


write the reasons of your failing to— 
Nebraska Teacher. 
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THE TEACHER. 


BY GRACE A. BROWN. 





I have read a charming story, 
From a book you may not know, 
A tale of a gentle teacher 

Who taught long years ago; 

He lived in a wonderful country, 
Which lies in the sun-rise glow 
So near to our poor lost Eden, 

Tis darkened e’en now by its woe. 


This teacher’s schoolroom was lofty, 
For it reached the heavens, they say; 
And his words so tender and earnest 
Lie warm in our hearts to-day. 

He told grave truths on the mountains 
And beautiful things in the valleys; 
And fair were his object-lessons 
From grasses and lillies. 


*Tis hard to believe that Ais pupils 

Could tire or listless grow; 

For he listened to all their yearnings 
And sorrowed in all their woe. 

But this book tells a strange, strange story 
O’er which one might wonder and weep; 
That while teaching the grandest lessons, 
Some wearied and e’en fell asleep. 


O, teacher, whose sweet, clear voice 

Rings down through the changing year 

With the scent of the grasses and lillies, 

A balm for all doubtings and fears: 

Give, O give us a share of the patience 

Which made thy brief life so sublime! 

The love and earnest devotion 

Which gild the gray shadows of time. 
NV. Y. Had. Journal. 

pees ee eee 
HINTS TO YOUNG TEACHERS. 


One of the most important things for a 
young teacher—or any other—on com- 
mencing a school, is to find employment 
for each pupil, with the least possible 
delay. This will so pre-occupy their ac- 
tivity as to prevent the temptation to 
irregularity and misdemeanor. Nothing 
is more important than to furnish full 
and constant employment to all the pu- 
pils of a school from the outset. This 
will prove, at once, the source of most 
successful progress to the pupil and of 
relief to the teacher. 
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But many pupils are wayward and mis. 
chievous. They will neglect their duties 
and commit misdemeanors. What shall 
be done now? That depends. Only gen. 
eral rules can be given. The specific 
measures to be pursued must mainly be 
left for the ingenuity of the teacher to 
decide. These cannot be authoritatively 
prescribed; and if prescribed, could not 
be safely followed. 

A teacher of a high school once came 
to me in great trouble because he could 
not prevent his boys from staying out at 
recess as long, after being called in, as 
might suit their inclination. He asked 
me what he could do. I could not tell 
him; I never was in such an emergency. 
Were it to occur [had no doubt that I 
could find an effective remedy. But he 
had lost his golden opportunity. He 
lost it when he allowed his pupils first to 
discover that he had made a demand upon 
them which he could not enforce. Hence 
we may lay down one unvarying rule for 
the teachers, viz: 

Never make a demand of a pupil with. 
out knowing that it is right and neces- 
sory; and when once made, never fail to 
secure its execution. A failure here is 
fatal. The demand may not always be 
met at once; a little delay will sometimes 
make success easier by giving time for 
reflection, and for passion to cool; but in 
no case can a teacher afford to allow an 
explicit demand to go unfulfilled. One 
of the very worst things for a teacher to 
confess is, I cannot make my pupils obey 
me. If this is anything more than ex- 
ceptionally and temporarily true, the 
sooner connection between teacher and 
pupils is severed the better for all con- 
cerned, 

These two things, giving constant em- 
ployment to pupils, and securing compli- 
ance with whatever demands are made, 
may be considered fundamental. If the 
teacher attempt to build on any other 
foundation, his work will be quite certain 
to fall. On this foundation he may build 
“silver, gold, precious stones,” or “ hay, 
wood, stubble ;” and every teacher’s work 
will “ be made manifest,” for some future 
“day will declare it.’ Happy is that 
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The Seven Laws of Teaching. 


teacher who, having this foundation, is 

able to build up for his pupils the silver 

and gold of clear, vigorous, independent 

thought, of amiable and virtuous habits, 

and the precious stones of piety and 

manly self-government.—R. [.Schoolmaster. 
eS eas 

PHILOSPHICAL QUESTIONS asked at the 
examination for Matriculation at the 
University of London. 

What difference, if any, would it make 
in the action of a syphon if the limbs 
were of unequal bore ? 

Why is it that a coin placed in a tum- 
bler looks larger when the tumbler is full 
of water than when it is empty ? 

On two adjacent walls of a square 
room there are two large plane mirrors; 
how many images of a candle in the 
room may a person see ? 

The receiver of an air-pump is five 
times as large as the barrel; after how 
many strokes will the density of the air 
be diminished by nearly one-half? 

What would be the effect of making a 
small hole in the top of a diving bell 
while in use ? 

A vessel is full of water; how will the 
pressure on the base be affected if a piece 
of iron be dipped into the water? How 
will it be affected if the vessel is not full 
of water ? 

How may the correct weight of a body 
be obtained by a false balance; (2,) one 
with unequal arms? 

When two forces act together they have 
a {resultant of 12 tbs.; when in opposite 
directions, a resultant of 2 tbs. What 
are the forces ? 

[We shall be happy to receive answers 
to these from any pupil in philosophy.— 
Eps.] 








THE SEVEN LAWS OF TEACHING. 


If we analyze carefully a full and per- 
fect act of teaching, we shall find it in- 
volves seven distinct elements, or parties 
and parts—two actors, a teacher and a 
learner; two spiritual elements, the 
knowledge to be communicated and the 
medium of communication; and three 
active processes, that of the teacher in 
teaching, that of the pupil in learning, 
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and that of testing and rendering perma- 
nent the work done. None of these ele- 
ments can be subtracted and leave the 
work entire and complete; and no true 
account of the philosophy of teaching 
can be given which does not include them 
all. 

Each of these seven elements has its 
own great natural condition or law of 
action, and these, taken together, consti- 
tute the Seven Laws of Teaching. These 
laws are so simple and natural that they 
must suggest themselves almost sponta- 
neously to any one who will carefully 
note in turn the several parties and ele- 
ments already named. Is it not evident 
that— , 

1. A teacher must know thoroughly what 
he would teach. 

2. A learner must attend with interest to 
what he would learn. 

3. The medium must be language under- 
stood by both teacher and pupil in the 
same sense. 

4. The truth to be taught must be relat- 
ed to truth already known, as we can only 
reach the unknown tirough that which 
is known. ; 

5. The act of teaching is the act of 
arousing and guiding the self-activities of 
another mind so as to develop in it a cer- 
tain thought or feeling. 

6. The act of learning is the act of re- 
producing, fully and accurately in our 
own understanding, the ideas to be ac- 
quired. 

7. The test and confirmation of teach- 
ing are to be found in repetitions and 
reviews. 

These simple and fundamental prin- 
ciples may be better understood if stated 
as rules to be observed by the teacher, 
thus: 

1. Know thoroughly and familiarly 
whatever you would teach. 

2. Gain and keep the attention of your 
pupils, and excite their interest in the 
subject. 

3. Use language which your pupils ful- 
ly understand, and clearly explain every 
new word required. 

4, Begin with what is already known, 
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and proceed to the unknown by easy and 
natural steps. 

5. Excite the self-activities of the pu- 
pils, and lead them to discover the truth 
for themselves. 

6. Require pupils to restate, fully and 
correctly, in their own langage, and with 
their own proofs and illustrations, the 
truth taught them. % 

%. Review, review, review, carefully, 
thoroughly, repeatedly, with fresh con- 
sideration and thought.—J. M. GrEGory, 
in the Nat. S. S. Teacher. 


a a 

Ru.es.—Among the rules which come 
from the above law, the following are 
among the most important: 

1. Prepare each lesson by fresh study. 
Last year’s knowledge has necessarily 
faded somewhat. Only fresh conceptions 
Warm and inspire us. 

2. Study the lesson till its truths and 
facts take shape in easy and familiar lan- 
guage. The final proof and product of 
clear thought is clear speech. 

3. Find in the lesson its anologies and 
likenesses. In these lie the illustrations 
by which it can be made to reveal itself 
clearly to others. 

4. Find the natural order and connec- 
tion of the different facts and truths of 
the lesson. A jumbled mass of materials 
do not make a building, ner does a jum- 
ble of disjointed facts make up the divine 
doctrines.— Jd. 


SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 


The awakening desire for scientific 
instruction, ever finding new expression 
among the educated classes of all Euro- 
pean countries, we must consider not 
merely as a striving after new forms of 
amusement, or a mere empty and barren 
curiosity; it is rather a well-justified in- 
tellectual necessity, and is in close con- 
nection with the most important springs 
of mental development in these times. 
The natural sciences have become a pow- 
erful influence in the formation of the 
social, industrial, and political life of 
civilized nations, not only from the fact 
that the great forces of Nature have been 
subordinated to the aims of man, and 











have supplied him with a host of new 
means to attain them—though this mode 
of their action is sufficiently important 
that the statesman, the historian, and the 
philosopher, as well as the manufacturer 
and the merchant, cannot pass without 
paaticipation in, at least, the practical re. 
sults—but because there is another form 
of their action which goes much deeper 
and further, though it is, perhaps, more 
slow in manifesting itself; I mean their 
influence in the direction of the intellect. 
ual progress of humanity. It has often 
been said, and even brought as a charge 
against the natural sciences, that, through 
them, a schism (Zuiespalt), formerly un- 
known, has been introduced into modern 
education. And, indeed, there is truth in 
this. A schism 7s perceptible; yet such 
must mark every new step of intellectual 
development wherever the New has be- 
come a power, and the question to be set- 
tled is, the definition of its just claims, 
as against the just claims of the Old— 
HELMHOLTZ, in Popular Science Monthly 
for October. 


——>- 
THE UNCONSCIOUS ACTION OF THE BRAIN, 


It may be taken as one of commonest 
mental experiences of most men, that a 
fact, and especially a name, which they 
endeavor to remember, which escapes 
from the determinate effort of recollect- 
ion, often suddenly jumps, as it were, 
into the recollection without effort, after 
they have been thinking of other matters. 
Dr. Carpenter explains this by the theory 
that the part of the brain engaged in 
storing up and reproducing past impres- 
sions is not the same part of the brain 
which is engaged in the consciousness of 
those impressions, or in the conscious- 
ness of their reproduction; and that after 
the seat of consciousness has given up 
its futile labor, the seat of memory un- 
consciously continues its activity, and 
when it has unconsciously brought its 
work to a successful issue it communi- 
gates the result to the seat of conscious- 
ness; then, and not before, the fact is 
consciously remembered. Upon this we 
must remark that the conscious effort to. 
command the memory, without guide or 
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The Moral of the 


clew, is generally and singularly unsuc- 
cessful in result. The only way to suc- 
ceed in remembering some forgotten 
thing is to seek some clew, some thread 
of ideal association which may lead us 
to it. The direct bald effort fails, for the 
simple reason that the attention is fixed 
upon the effort, and not upon the idea 
sought. Withdraw the effort, and the 
attention fixes upon the idea. The mem- 
ory of the thing was in the brain, must 
have been there all the time, or it could 
never again have been remembered. 
Memory is a latent power, and always 
unconscious. Recollection is the mental 
activity which opens the cells of memory 
to the consciousness and recollection, 
therefore must always be conscious. 
That any portion of brain-work is done 
unconsciously in the act of recollection, 
is a theory to which we cannot subscribe 
without far stronger evidence than any 
which we have yet seen adduced.—Dr. 
BuckNiLL, in Popular Science Monthly 
for October. 


oe Oo 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


In view of the great dangers besetting 
young people of the present day, in the 
form of bad newspapers, illustrated “ju- 
venile”’ monthlies and weeklies of a vile 
character, surreptitiously and extensively 
circulated, and finding their secret way 
into the best homes and school-houses of 
the land, the dullest managers of a pure 
periodical for the young hardly can fail 
to burn with a holy fire. If they only 
can do a negative good, in crowding bad 
reading to the wall, in taking up the chil- 
dren’s attention so that foul publications 
are unheeded, a great work is accomp- 
lished; their mission is a blessed one, 
and good citizens everywhere should ral- 
ly to their assistance. Let not parents 
deceive themselves. No home is too sa- 
cred or too carefully guarded for those 
fiendish invaders, the venders of low and 
dangerous juvenile publications, to ply 
their unholy trade. Hvery child is in 
danger for whom good, well selected, en- 
joyable reading is not provided by those 
most directly having its best interests at 





heart. All dangerous publications do not 
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betray their character at a glance. Often 
they wear the mask of useful information, 
and even of piety. A mere general over- 
sight will not suffice. Do not force your 
child to spend time in reading, but look 
to it that all his or her reading-time be 
properly and pleasantly filled. While 
you blindly congratulate yourself that 
your boy or girl, through a fondness for 
books and periodicals, must necessarily 
be learning something, it may be well to 
know what that something is. Undue 
intellectual stimulus for children is bad 
enough, but emotional stimulus is worse. 
In the hands of unprincipled purveyors, 
it opens the way to moral errors of every 
kind, and by quickening an else slow 
growth to what is holy, develops only 
precocity in vice. The point of the wedge 
is easily inserted, and, at first, as easily 
thrust back; but beware of the silent 
force that having once gained an entrance 
may split the peace and purity of your 
home.—‘Home and Society; Scribner's 
for October. 


THE MORAL OF THE COLLEGE REGATTA. 


And now that the noise of the captains 
and the shoutings have died away, what 
shall be said of the annual university re- 
gatta? Last year there was great doubt 
as to the victory whether of Harvard or 
Yale, and the feeling was very sore. This 
year—Harvard third, Yale ninth; a foul, 
and great fury. Nothing can be more 
desirable than physical training with the 
collegiate studies. Indeed, the air of the 
academic halls fairly hums with the mu- 
sic of mens sana in corpore sano, which 
seems to the young athlete the most com- 
prehensive and conclusive argument. 
“Let me assure you,” said the president 
of the college to the young Columbians, 
“jin the name of the Faculty and the 
Board of Trustees, whom I represent, 
that it will be their pleasure to aid and 
assist you in carrying forward any thing 
that may tend to the physical develop- 
ment of the students.” There is not a 
college president or professor in the coun- 
try who would not, within reason, say the 
same thing. “Fear God and walk a thou- 
sand miles in a thousand hours,” is the 
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golden rule of muscular Christianity. It 
is the protest against monkish sentimen- 
tality and morbid weakness. So might 
the athletic collegian say, ‘Cut ponies 
and win the boat-race.” It would be an 
exhortation to honest study and to gener- 
ous exercise. But the student should not 
forget that one star differeth from another 
Star in glory. The purpose of colleges 
and delightful studies is not to graduate 
Mr. Westons nor brothers Ward, however 
deftly they may handle the oar, and walk 
from pole to pole. It would be a misfor- 
tune if an accident or an episode should 
become of more renown or importance 
than the purpose itself. If on the day of 
the Saratoga victory the existence of Co- 
lumbia was for the first time known on 
the Ganges and the Hydaspes, as is very 
probable, let the reflective Columbian 
consider that Oxford and Cambridge were 
known at Hong-Kong before Putney was 
heard of. Noble sports, athletic exercise, 
generous gymnastics, high physical de- 
velopment, are to be promoted in every 
excellent way. Is the university regatta 
an excellent way ?—Epitor’s Easy CHarr, 
in Harper's Magazine for October. 


— > 
GEOGRAPHY IN SCHOOLS. 











While there is great ado about methods 
in teaching this subject, and the “ battle 
of the geographies” waxes fierce before 
the school boards, but a few stop to en- 
quire into the real claims of the study, 
and he who should venture to say that it 
has no business in schools at all, that it 
usurps time which had better be given to 
other things, and is of very low value as 
a means of mental cultivation, would be 
regarded as absurd. Yet such an idea is 
entertained by many thoughtfui persons, 
and it increases in force as our educa- 
tioual system is more closely scrutinized, 

In his celebrated inaugural address, at 
the University of St. Andrews, the late J. 
8. Mill remarked: “ It has always seemed 
to me a great absurdity that history and 
geography should be taught in schools; 
except in elementary schools for children 
of the laboring-classes, whose subsequent 
access to books is limited. Who ever 
really learned history and geography ex- 
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cept by private readings and, what an ut. 
ter failure a system of education must 
be, if it has not given the pupil a sufflcient 
taste for reading, to seek for himself those 
most attractive and easily intelligible of 
all kinds of knowledge! Besides, such 
history and geography as can be taught 
in schools, exercise none of the faculties 
of intelligence, except memory.” 

If this very decisive verdict be thought 
merely the opinion of a theorist, it is easy 
to reinforce it. by the judgment of prac. 
tical men who speak from experience in 
the management of schools. A commit- 
tee on “ Text books, and a Graded Course 
of Instruction,” of the public schools at 
Milwaukee, in their report to the board 
of School Commissioners on the study of 
geography, say: “The committee have 
given the subject full and careful consid. 
eration, and have come to the conclusion 
that the study of geography, as now pur- 
sued in our schools, should be radically 
changed. Considering the time devoted 
to it, and the application required, we are 
of the opinion that no study is product. 
ive of results so meagre and unsatisfactory. 
About the only positive result obtained is, 
storing the memory with an array of dis- 
connected facts, which may indeed be 
made available in astonishing visitors at 
examinations, but are utterly useless as a 
means of unfolding the thinking powers. 
Nay, more, the very object of the study 
is defeated by the methods of instruction 
commonly in use. It is possible to find 
whole classes of pupils who have spent 
several years in ‘learning geography,’ 
and who can answer endless columns of 
questions in locating places; but who can 
in no sense be said to have acquired the 
knowledge which geography—rightly un- 
derstood—is intended to impart.” 

They remark further: “The committee 
are of opinion that altogether too much 
time is devoted to geography in our 
schools. It seems to us that a sufficient 
knowledge of the subject might be ac- 
quired by considerably abridging the 
number of lessons, and giving the time 
to studies, of at least equal importance, 
which are now sacrificed to make room 
for the geography recitations.” 
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Mr. Mill says that geography exercises | scription of the earth,” and to begin with, 
none of the powers of intelligence, except | the earth is a “vast globe, or ball.””, Now 
the memory, and the committee declare | a child may have a correct conception of 
that it does this badly; and both, we|a ball, which it gets from experience, but 
think, are right. Loading the memory} it has no conception from experience 
with an array of arbitrary and disconnect- |} which will help it to a true idea of what 
ed facts is not the proper method of cul-| is meant by “25,000 miles in circumfer- 
tivating it. The true office of this facul-| ence.” The notion is utterly beyond its 
ty is, to be the servant of the other facul-| grasp, and, so far from knowing the fact, 
ties. It is the power which recovers for! or forming any just mental view of it, it 
present use the mind’s past acquisitions. | is merely cheated with words. And so it 
But the power of recalling past impres-| is with the attempt to conceive the extent 
sions rests upon the law of association, | and relations of the great continental and 
and rational memory depends upon the | oceanic tracts of the globe, or of its minor 
relations subsisting among the mental | subdivisions into zones and countries, or 
impressions. If knowledge has been di-| of its great mountain and river systems. 
gested, and the relations among its objects | Into all these phenomena there enter an 
seen, their recovery in thought is easy and | element of vastness, a magnitude of rela- 
natural; but, where the other faculties} tions, and a scale of diversities, which 
are neglected, the memory is merely bur-| are little more to the childish mind than 
dened with arbitrary statements, and only | if they were described to it in a language 
those things are remembered that are|not understood. Maps, of course, are 
burnt into it by interminable repetition. | helpful, but they are only symbols which 
Dr. Arnold reprobates the ordinary school | the pupil is incompetent to translate into 
method of treating geography, and com-| reality. It matters nothing that all the 
mends the point of view here indicated.| statements of geography may be true; 
He says: “And this deeper knowledge | they are true to the pupil only as verbal 
becomes far easier to remember. For my | statements made on authority. All that 
own part, I find it extremely difficult to | it can do isto memorize words of descrip- 
remember the positions of towns, when IJ | tion, which is the lowest and most worth- 
have no other associations with them | {less work of education. An English 
than their situations relatively to each | gentleman, who was once riding on horse- 
other. But let me once understand the! back in the country, was accosted by a 
real geography of a country—its organic | boy, who offered, for a penny, to tell him 
structure, if I may so call it; the outline | | all the capitals of Europe. When he had 
of its skeleton, that is, of its hills; the | | done, the gentleman replied, ‘“ Here is 
magnitude and course of its veins, and | your penny, and I will give you another 
arteries, that is, of its streams and rivers; | if you will tell me whether they are ani- 
let me conceive of it as a whole made up mals or vegetables.” “ Animals,” replied 
of connected parts; and then the po-! the boy, promptly. This is, no doubt, an 
sitions of towns, viewed in reference to | extreme case; but it illustrates what is 
these parts, become at once easily remem- | very generally true in the school-study of 
bered, and lively and intelligible besides.” | geography—that the pupils have no ade- 

The objection to teaching geography to | quate ideas of what the words mean. 
the young is, that its entire subject matter| The difficulty with geography is, that 
is beyond the sphere of experience; it is| it does not rouse children to think, and 
therefore, much less fit to be used as a/ cannot furnish them with materials for 
means of mental cultivation than many | the exercise of reason and judgment, be- 
other subjects. Geography deals with an | cause, for this purpose, the things reason- 
order of ideas which it is extremely diffi- | ed about require to be immediately acces- 
cult for the adult mind to grasp in their! sible to thought. Without going so far 
true relations, and impossible for the} as Mr. Mill, who declares geography in 
minds of children. “Geography is a de-| schools to be an absurdity, we are pro- 
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foundly convinced that the current teach- 
ing of it to young pupils is absurd. It 
should be postponed to the later stages of 
study, when the mind has attained a con- 
siderable degree of maturity, and then, 
by means of globes, a general conception 
of the great features of the earth may be 
acquired. This will form a suitable pre- 
paration for that subsequent reading upon 
the subject which Mr. Mill suggests.— 
Popular Science Monthly. 
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ELEMENTARY TEACHING. 





The idea that poor teachers can give 
elementary instruction, that in the begin- 
ning, when children are young, the char- 
acter of the instruction is less important, 
is a fatal mistake. The best teachers 
should initiate the studies, and guide the 
early development of children. 

Not by a superficial familiarity with 
many things, but by a thorough knowl- 
edge of a few things, does any one grow 
in mental strength and vigor. De Can- 
dolle told me that he could teach all he 
knew with a dozen plants. Unquestion- 
ably he could have done it better perhaps 
with so few than with many, certainly for 
beginners. If a teacher does not require 
many specimens so they be well selected, 
neither should he seek for them far and 
wide. Let the pupil find in his daily 
walks the illustrations and repeated evi- 
dence of what he has heard in the school 
room. I think there should be a little 
museum in every school-room, some doz- 
en specimens of radiates, a few hundred 
shells, a hundred insects with some crus- 
tacea and worms, a few fishes, birds and 
mammalia, enough to characterize every 
class in the animal kingdom. Pupils 
should be encouraged to find their own 
specimens, and taught to handle them. 
This training is of greater value and wider 
application than it may seem. Delicacy 
of manipulation, such as the higher kinds 
of investigation demand, requires the 
whole organization to be brought into 
harmony with the mental action. The 
whole nervous system must be in subor- 
dination to the intellectual purpose. 
Even the pulsation of the arteries must 





not disturb the steadiness of attitude and 
gaze of the investigator. 

The study of Nature is a mental strug. 
gle for the mastery of the external world. 
If we do not consider it in this light, we 
shall hardly succeed in the highest aims 
of the naturalist. It is truly a struggle 
of man for an intellectual assimilation of 
the thought of God.— Agassiz. 
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New Discovery BY GENERAL CENSOLA, 
-—It is well known that General Di Cen- 
sola, whose wonderful discoveries in 
Cyprus excited so much attention, and 
whose collections are now the property of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York, signified his intention, after dis. 
posing of his earlier gatherings, of re- 
turning to his field of labor, and of con- 
tinuing his investigations on a large scale 
with the aid of the funds thus acquired, 
This promise he has carried out, and the 
discoveries now making bid fair to nearly 
if not entirely cqual in interest those of 
his former explorations. He has already 
found some localities where the works of 
man in his earliest and most primitive 
condition have been detected, forming a 
very great contrast with those of the later 
Phoenician, Greek, and Roman occupants 
of the island.—Eprror’s ScrentiFic REc- 
ORD, in Harper's Magazine for October. 





In 1870, in the State of New York, were 
239,000 persons above the age of ten who 
could not read and write. There were 
189,000 above the age of twenty-one who 
could not read and write, of whom 73,000 
were male citizens and hence entitled to 
vote. The United States Commissioner 
of Education, in his report of 1872, in- 
forms us that over seventeen per cent of 
the adult males of the country who are 
essentially all voters, are illiterate. Of 
the 7,500,000 veters in the United States 
more than 1,000,000 cannot read the ballot 
they cast. 


THE Board of Education of St. Paul 
has engaged a certain Prof. Fanning to 
“teach etiquette’? in the public school; 
whereupon a “School Boy” suggests in 
the Pioneer that somebody should be em- 
ployed to teach the same mystery to the 

oard of Education. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 


Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 
Correction. 

The printers misplaced two answers, 
last month, in making the final corrections 
of the press. The answer to the question 
at the bottom of the first column, p. 357, 
is found in the middle of the next column 
—The supervisors must proceed accord- 
ing to law,” etc. The answer at the top 
of this second column should follow the 
question below it. 

Question. In the formation of Lincoln 
county from Marathon, the dividing line 
runs across our district; does this make 
two districts of it? 

Answer. No, it makes a joint district, 
which of course is or will be in two 
towns. <A school district is a corporation, 
having an existence independent of any 
change of the boundaries of counties, 
towns, cities or villages. (25 Wis., 468.) 

Q. In the formation of a new district, 
must the town board always divide the 
property according to the assessed valu- 
ation in the two parts? In a case here, 
the territory comprised in a new district 
now set off, was not settled when we built 
the school-house, and hence contributed 
nothing towards it. 

A. The board has no discretion in the 
matter, and must conform to the law. It 
may work a little injustice sometimes, but 


this cannot be helped. The old part of 


the district probably has had the greatest 
as well as longest benefit from the school- 
house. 

Q. If a district is formed and the first 
officers neglect to fill written acceptances, 
but go on and act, the district also build- 
ing a school-house and opening a school, 


_ is the district to be considered as without 


a legal organization, and all its action il- 
legal? It is so contended here by a tax 
payer. 

A. The officers should file their writ- 
ten acceptance; but the requirement to 
do so is directory, and it is not likely the 
courts would hold that the neglect to do 
it renders their subsequent action and the 
action of the district illegal. Written 


“ 





acceptance of two members of the board 
is a proof of organization; but the rec- 
ord of election and the actual service of 
the persons elected would probably be 
held as sufficient proof, as against any 
pretension to the contrary. 

Q. A special tax was voted in this dis- 
trict, but before it was assessed, one sec- 
tion of land was set into another district, 
the order not to take effect for three 
months; is this section exempt from the 
tax? 

A. No, it is in the district until the 
three months expire, and even then is 
chargeable for the tax, if not yet collected. 

Q. Suppose the order took effect im- 
mediately, would the land be exempt? 

A. Probaly not, as the tax was voted 
on the assumed existing valuation of the 
district, and its ability to pay the tax. 
(22 Wis., 602.) 

Q. How soon should the district clerk 
assess a special tax voted under section 
64, and make out the warrant? 

A. Heshould do it without any un. 
reasonable delay, and is liable to man- 
damus if he does not. 

Q. Imoved my family and some goods 
temporarily into another district, to put 
in some crops, and now I find another 
man has been appointed director by the 
board in my place; have I lost the office ? 

A. If you intended to return, you have 
not; but if your absence involved a neg- 
lect of duty, you might have resigned. If 
the board felt aggrieved at your absence, 
they might have asked you to resign, or 
have asked your removal by the county 
judge, under section 124, but had no right 
to appoint till there was an actual vacancy. 
Still, for the good of the district, it may 
be better to waive your claim to the office, 
if an election will take place the last 
Monday in September. (Written Sept. 1.) 

Q. The treasurer and director con- 
tracted for some globes, maps, etc., with- 
out seeing the clerk; is the contract 
good? 

A. No, the contract is not binding on 
the district; the law plainly requires not 
only a meeting of the board, but the unan- 
imous act of the board. (Section 48, at 
the end.) Even if the district votes money 
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for apparatus, the board could not act 
legally in its purchase without a meeting 
being called. A school board cannot act 
as a board, unless a legal meeting is 
called. 

Q. If the clerk, director and treasurer 
of a school-district should happen to meet 
together without previous notice, and 
should then and there consent that they 
would call it a meeting of the school- 
board, would such a meeting of the 
school-board be legally constituted for 
doing district business ? 

A. Just as legally as would an acci- 
dental meeting of the members of the 
legislature. The law prescribes the way 
in which a meeting of a school-board 
shall be called, and for the very purpose 
of preventing accidental and informal 
meetings, and consequent hasty action. 

Q. Wehave hada graded school for 
several years, but during the last year we 
had but one department in operation; 
this summer we held our district meeting 
in July, as usual, and made arrangements 
for two departments; was this a legal 
meeting, or had we lost our status as a 
graded school ? 

A. The temporary suspension of one 
department, with no intention of ceasing 
entirely to maintain a graded school, did 
not render it improper to hold your meet- 
ing in July, and its action may be con- 
sidered legal. 

Q. Our teacher has punished some by 
depriving delinquents of the privilege of 
one or more recesses. Is not such a 
practice questionable, to say the least, 
and ought not a regard for the health of 
the scholars lead teachers to substitute 
some other punishment, even of the rod ? 

A. If for any special reason depriva- 
tion of the usual recess is thought to be a 
suitable punishment, let the pupil never- 
theless have a recess alone, at some other 
time. Entire deprivation of recess is not 
proper, and may be injurious. 

Q. Ought pupils from abroad, attend- 
ing a large private school here, to be enu- 
merated in the school census ? 

A. Why should they? You do not 
expect to give them any schooling; your 
town derives the legitimate benefit of the 








location of the school in it; the pupils. 
themselves have no legal residence with 
you, but are or may be enumerated, as 
school children (if under 20) in the sey. 
eral districts where their homes are, and 
where they would be entitled to attend 
school, when at home. 

Q. Can a district, at annual meeting, 
limit the wages to be paid to teachers ? 

A. The district can determine the 
length of the school terms and the sex of 
the teachers to be employed, and likewise 
vote the amount it pleases for teachers” 
wages, under the provisions of swb-section 
sixth, of section 19. In these several ways 
a district may indirectly control the ac. 
tion of the board some, as to wages, but 
the district can not fix a minimum. 

Q. What can a town clerk do, if the 
district clerks delay to make their report? 

A. He can remind them of the need of 
promptness in order that he may make 
his report in time, and so the county su- 
perintendent his. If there is an appear- 
ance of willful neglect, attention may be 
called to section 126. 

Q. Is there anew law in regard to 
first andsecond grade certificates? Is a 
first grade good for three years and a sec- 
ond grade for two? 

A. No, the law remains as it was; a 
first grade is good for two years and a 
second grade for one year. 

Q. What is to be understood by “town 
lines,” in section 93? |, 

A. The lines of the towns in the coun- 
ty, as they actually exist, though some 
may embrace more and some less, than 
36 sections, oratownship. An inspection 
district must embrace “not more than 4 
towns,’ not townships. 

Q. If A receives 1 vote as clerk; B5. 
and C 6, is C elected ? 

A. Yes, because he has the most votes. 

Q. After electing a clerk, can the meet- 
ing reconsider and elect a different person ?’ 

A. Itcan do so; the person first elected 
does not thereby acquire.a right to the 
office, so as to preclude reconsideration. 

Q. Is it lawful for a district to have 
two school houses ? 

A. It is not unlawful, if necessary, but 
quite unusual in country districts. 
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Editorial Miscellany. 


EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


WE give this month a prominent place 
to the Report of the Committee on Upper 
Schools, read by Dr. Hays at the recent 
meeting. of the National Association. 
We ask for it from our readers a careful 
and thoughtful perusal, believing as we 
do that it is based upon wise theories and 
contains practical suggestions of the ut- 
most value. 

We wish here to express the hope that 
in advocating the claims of secondary 
and advanced education we shall not often 
be held, as by a solitary recent critic, to 
“belittle the claims of the lower or pri- 
mery schools to public regard.” We 
must be strangely misunderstood if a 
single word of ours, written or spoken, 
has conveyed this impression. Our chief 
hope and aim is to exalt the claims of 
these schools in public regard. The 
trouble is that public regard holds them 
in far too low esteem, This is not because 
the schools are in general poor and un- 
worthy of confidence,—these schools are 
exactly what the people make and pay 
for; but because education itself is not 
yet properly understood and valued by a 
too indifferent public. 

Evidences of this indifference are seen 
on every hand, in school buildings and 
grounds unnecessarily poor, in teachers 
unnecessarily cheap and ill qualified, and, 
not least, in an unnecessary irr gularity 
of attendance, which largely diminishes 
the benefit which the schools, even as 
now constituted, might otherwise pro- 
duce. 

While seeing in very many of the pri- 
mary schools much chance for improve- 
ment, while denouncing their waste of 


time and energy and public money in un- | 


intelligent and incompetent methods, we 
nevertheless yield to no one in our faith 
in the system,—in what we hold to be a 
just and discriminating belief in the 
great value of our five thousand primary 
schools as a whole. 

Our belief in their general value, how- 
ever, and our deep conviction that no 
other system can so satisfactorily supply 


their place, does not blind us to the need 
3—Vol. LV, No. 10. 
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of seeking in every way to make their 
value still greater—to make them as a 
system so excellent that every hostile 
word must be changed to a word of 
praise. 

We have not thought it worth while, 
either in our public expressions from the 
platform, or before the larger audience of 
JOURNAL readers, to praise a system that 
needs no praise. Our duty has appeared 
to lie in a different direction. To show 
the pre-eminent value of trained intelli- 
gence, both to the State and to the indi- 
vidual; to show that advanced education 
is as necessary to the best results in pri- 
mary education as both grades are neces- 
sary for the welfare of the State; to indi- 
cate the presence, the cause, and the cure 
of existing defects in our State system— 
these things have so possessed us with 
their too little understood and appreci- 
ated importance that we have no time for 
—perhaps little thought of—such not un- 
common and possibly not very useful 
eulogiums of the country schools as we 
reprint and comment upon in another 
article. 

But even the unknown author of those 
“eloquent and moving” words admits 
that “some of our country schools are a 
disgrace to our civilization,” and that 
“many teachers are ignorant and inefii- 
cient,”’—the simple and sad facts we have 
asserted and for which we would seek 
remedies. 

Not the least effective remedy, as our 
readers know, although by no means the 
only remedy, we hold to be increased fa- 
cilities for advanced education. This 
view we hold, and have long held, in 
common with many of the most thought- 
ful and progressive educational men of 
the country. President White, in his ad- 
dress at Detroit, said upon this very 
theme: 

“You ask why this low level in our 
great public school system. I answer 
simply because your teachers, as a rule, 
are those whose culture and power have 
been gained only in the public schools, 
and have stopped there. As a rule the 
teacher is too often a pupil who has 
barely learned enough in the schools ta 








be passed by arural school committee. 
It is simply ‘breeding in and in,’ and 
that system of breeding will destroy any 
race, whether of kings, teachers or beasts 
of burden.’ Again he says: ‘“ When we 
attempt to divorce advanced from pre- 
liminary education we are simply per- 
sisting in cutting 
branches and boughs and blossoms of ed- 
ucation from the trunk.” 

Our own ideas of the mutual relations 
of the different grades of instruction and 
of the essential unity of all educational 
interests, are clearly and tersely expressed 
by Dr. Hays. 
be the words, so exactly accordant there- 
with are our own oft-expressed views, 
so important to the State at the present 
time is this subject in question, that we 
need ask no indulgence for the repetition | 
here of this admirable confession of our 
own educational faith: 

“ What is needed is that there should be 
an ample supply of first-class common 
schools, to which all who will may go, 
and those who won’t shall be compelled | 
to-go, and out of which a large number 
who have the taste, ability, and opportu- 
nity shall be urged to go on through the 
intermediate school and the college, so 
that we shall not merely have educated 
ministers, lawyers and physicians, but 
also that society shall be pervaded and 
penetrated with the elevating influence of 
refined merchants, mechanics, agricul- 
turists and energetic business men iu all 
callings. Our educational interests are 
thus « unity to be enlarged and strength- 
ened by co-operation, and to be weakened 
and destroyed by division and controver- 
sy. <A ereat point would be gained if 
public opinion could be made to believe 
in the vast importance of this dove tailing 


together all these parts of our education- | 
al system, so that from the rudiments to | 


the highest researches the rise shall be 
gradual, but direct and inviting.” 


New Courses of Study in the Normal Schools. 


We are gratified in being able to an- 
nounce a reform in the right direction 
inaugurated by the Normal School Re- 
gents at their recent annual meeting in 
July. <A revision and enlargement of the 
course of study in the State Normal 
Schools has been for some time in con- 
templation. Certain changes recommend- 
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the whole mass of 


So wise do we believe to | 


and | 





ed at the last meeting by the Committee 

ie Text-books and Course of Study were 
adopted by the Board with substantial 
unanimity. Hereafter, instead of one 
three years course, there are to be two 
courses, one of two and the other of four 
years, known respectiuely as the ‘“ Ele- 
mentary Course” and the ‘ Advanced 
Course.” 

The regular diploma is hereafter to be 
given only to those who have satisfacto- 
rily completed the Advanced Course. To 
those who have thus completed the Ele- 
mentary Course.a “Certificate” is to be 
given, certifying to the fact of such com- 
pletion and specifying the studies of the 
| Course. This certificate, like the regu- 
| lar diploma, is to be signed by the Presi- 

dent of the school and by the President 
}and Secretary of the Board, and after one 
| year’s successful teaching in the State by 
| the holder may be countersigned by the 
| State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
| tion, and then (after appropriate legisla- 
| tion) have the force of a five years’ State 
Certificate. 

In the Advanced Course among the 
branches additional to those hitherto re- 
| quired is two and one-half years of Latin. 

The Normal Schools will now send 
forth graduates not only of broader cul- 
ture, but better qualified to engage in the 
High School work of the State—a work 
that must itself soon find enlargement to 
meet the increasing demands of society. 








AN anonymous correspondent of a 
newspaper published in one of the best 
| known and most thriving villages of the 
State furnishes a well written report of a 
| successful Institute recently held in the 
place. In a paragraph concerning an 
address delivered before the Institute and 
citizens appear some pleasant words of 
general praise, succeeded by what we take 
to be respectful and friendly criticism on 
a certain point, as follows: 

“We venture just a word of criticism. 
In his eager zeal in defense of a higher 
culture, we fear the Superintendent may 
belittle the claims of the lower or primary 
schools to public regard. We agree with 
him, that some of our country schools are 
a disgrace to our civilization. That many 
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teachers are ignorant and inefficient, but 
with all their defects these schools have 
been, and are doing a noble work. From 
their rude, unsightly walls have gone 
forth, (not to high school or college,) but 
to the actual conflicts of busy life, some 
of the really great men of the past, and 
who shall say, that, in a coming hour of 
trial and danger, our country may not be 
forced once more to rely on the great, 
honest, manly heart of a future Lincoln 
or Henry Clay, now sitting at the feet of 
some obscure country pedagogue? We 
believe in a higher culture, but let us re- 
member that, in a country like ours ‘the 
greatest good of the greatest number’ 
should be the prevailing sentiment.” 

We are impelled to a brief examina- 
tion of this criticism, because it contains 
ideas frequently heard and applauded, 
but ideas that are really mere specious 
seeming falsehoods and unworthy of rep- 
éetition. For these two reasons we desire 
here and now to puncture this glittering 
bubble. 

(1.) It is plainly implied that “ some of 
the really great men of the past’? owed 
their greatness to something imparted by 
“obscure country pedagogues,” and Lin- 
coln and Clay are cited as examples. 
History informs us that these illustrious 
men attended school but a few months. 
The time thus spent by them was barely 
sufficient to give them the rudiments of 
the simplest branches of learning. Is it 
credible that their greatness—their ability 
and virtue—were due in any appreciable 
degree to the early educational advantages 
they had,—or rather did not have? No, 
the “country pedagogue” can lay very 
little claim to the honor of having formed 
these characters. The true secret of 
their greatness is inherited ability, home- 
cultivated and self-cultivated. 

On what logical principles can the vir- 
tuons greatness of Lincoln be referred to 
his few months of early and probably 
poor instruction in a common school, and 
not also the vicious greatness of a Fisk 
or a Tweed be referred to the same cause ? 
The following paraphrase contains ex- 
actly as much truth as the original state- 
ment: “ From their rude, unsightly walls 
have gone forth, not to high school or 
college, but to the actual conflicts of busy 
life, some of the most unprincipled and 
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dangerous men of the past; and who shall 
say that, in a coming hour of trial and 
danger, our country may not be forced 
once more to suffer from the corrupt prin- 
ciples and degrading practices of a future 
Fisk or Tweed now sitting at the feet of 
some obscure country pedagogue?” 

The mere fact that a great good man or 
a notorious bad man received a few 
months’ elementary instruction in a com- 
mon school, or in any other school, counts 
properly as nothing for or against such 
school. Character is not formed by a few 
months’ instruction in an elementary 
school. The mere arts of reading and 
numbering have in their acquisition no 
such miraculous power, and the more 
generally and thoroughly this is under- 
stood the better. 

Everything that goes to make up char. 
acter is chiefly derived from inheritance 
and from home and social influences. 
These influences may be largely modified 
and supplemented by school culture, pro- 
vided school culture be sufficiently pro- 
tracted and systematic. One, two, or even 
five years devoted to the acquisition of 
elementary facts in reading, orthography, 
arithmetic and geography, in the average 
common school, and before the age of 
twelve or fifteen years, cannot effect large 
results in the way of character. Reason 
and facts are both opposed to such results. 
There are exceptional cases when a teach- 
er of superior endowments strongly im- 
presses his pupils through his own char- 
acter,—and it is just such teachers we 
want to see multiplied; but under existing 
conditions, and largely under any condi- 
tions, it is not mere primary intellectual 
instruction that gives power either to in- 
dividuals or to States. 

No more insidious and dangerous edu- 
cational heresy could be uttered than this 
founding of the wisdom and greatness of 
illustrious men upon the slender basis of 
a few months of common school culture. 
It puts such culture in a false light. It 
gives it an importance that cannot be 
justified. It forbids a due appreciation 
of that better culture which comes from 
systematic employment of longer time 
and higher studies. It ignores that per- 
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sistent self-activity, self-cultivation, self- 
growth which are almost invariably large 
elements in the success of great men. 
(2.) The paragraph also implies that in 
our zeal for a higher culture we are for- 
getting the foundation principle of our 
democratic govarnment—‘“ the greatest 
good of the greatest number.” This point 
also claims attention because it is a rep- 
resentative sentiment often expressed 
against the friends of higher schools. 
For our own part, we assert that so far 
from forgetting it, “the greatest good of 
the greatest number” is precisely what we 
devoutly believe in and have inview. The 
present defects in our system of educa- 
tion, and some of the popular beliefs 
respecting education absolutely prevent 
the realization of this wise and benignant 
principle. We have now the greatest 
good for the richest, and the greatest good 
for those dwelling in favored localities. 
A rich man living in any part of the 
State can easily send his children to good 
schools elsewhere, if they are not found 
in his vicinity. The poor man cannot do 
it. He must patronize what is nearest 
him. In general, among the sons and 
daughters of poor men are found the 
most promising youth. In them is found 
the highest physical, intellectual and 
moral vigor. ‘They also constitute the 
majority of the youth of the State. These 
have now to a considerable extent indif- 
ferent local advantages for primary in- 
struction, and to a great extent almost no 
local advantages for higher instruction. 
This is not the greatest good of the great- 
est number. Such good will be attained 
only when the thousands of country 
schools shall be as excellent as the best 
of village and city primaries, and when 
superior academic culture is within pos- 
sible reach of the pupils of every county. 
Preserve and improve the common 
school. Make it worthy of all honor. 
Give it in its architecture and its sur- 
roundings all the grace, attractiveness 
and comfort the means of the district will 
warrant. Above all, put in it the wisest 
and most skillful teacher circumstances 
will permit the district to secure. Send 





the children promptly and regularly, so | 


that they may get from the school the 
greatest good in the shortest time. When 
they have completed the elementary 
course send them to the high school. 
Give them there some valuable culture as 
well as valuable knowledge. Give, if pos- 
sible, to all healthy children this high 
school or academic culture. Their hap- 
piness demands it. Their citizenship in 
this country and age demands it. Thus 
will the greatest good of the greatest 
number be really secured. 


THE INSTITUTES. 


The Fall Institutes are now about half 
concluded. It is with gratification that 
we have received evidence of the general 
success of both these and the Normal In- 
stitutes of August. They have been well 
attended and wellconducted. Asa result 
hundreds of teachers will enter upon 
their work with new and enlarged ideas 
and a deeper interest. Our personal visit 
to several Institutes in counties not vis- 
ited last spring confirms the good opin- 
ion we then received of the character and 
influence of this Institute work. 

One other impression has also received 
further confirmation—that the County Su- 
perintendency is a valuable auxiliary ed- 
ucational force the State cannot afford to 
dispense with. As our personal acquaint- 
ance with the Superintendents is extended 
our confidence in their general ability 
and fitness for their important work is 
also increased. We confess that notwith- 
standing the office is, like others, the gift 
of a political party, yet it is in general, 
so far as our observation has extended, 
judiciously filled. The people have, 
doubtless, in several instances, made mis- 
takes, but it is greatly to the credit of 
their intelligence that they have made no 
more. Theoretically we were once in fa- 
vor of an appointive system. We are 
less so to-day. 


Amone the original articles we have 
published in the current volume and 
which have been reprinted in other edu- 
cational journals and in newspapers, 
Prof. Allen’s contributions on “ History’ 
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appear to have been most popular. They 
have been thus republished for the bene- 
fitof teachers in several other States. 
And they are every way worthy of the 
honor. For those interested in either the 
teaching or the study of history they have 
practical analyses and suggestions of 
much value. The article from his pen in 
the present issue on “ Instruction in Am- 
erican History,” has all his usual char- 
acteristics of clearness, concentration 
and practical usefulness. 


Pror. Emery incidentally informs us 
that the enrollment of the Fort Atkinson 
High School is the present term the larg- 
est in its history, embracing 109 names. 
There is a class of 25 beginning Latin. 
This is a good report, but it does not sur- 
prise us. We have known ever since our 
visit there last Spring that there is a good 
deal—an unusual amount—of wisdom in 
Ft. Atkinson. We found there a condi- 
tion of things we had observed nowhere 
else in the State, and have not since ob- 
served. Its school system is, in our judg- 
ment, a model one. We left the place 
last Spring with the intention of soon 
after presenting our readers with a de- 
scription of thatsystem. The inexorable 
fatality that puts only twenty-four hours 
in a day, when we need fifty, has, how- 
ever, prevented the realization of that as 
of many other virtuous intentions. We 
think our only resource now, after the 
lapse of Lethean months, is to ask from 
President Emery a description of the 
schools under his charge. Will he not 
favor our readers therewith ? 


THE Madison High School, under the 
efficient management of Principal Shaw, 
and in its elegant new building, is getting 
a character worthy of the city. Quite a 
large number of pupils from the country 
are in attendance—chiefly those fitting 
themselves for teaching. The school has 
& goodly number who will graduate at the 
close of the present school year, several of 
whom will then enter the university. 


Normat Scuoou Visrrors.—The fol- 
lowing Visitors to the State Normal 
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Schools have been appointed by the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction for the 
year ending August 31st, 1875: 

For Platteville Normal School—B. M. Rey- 
nolds, N. C. Twining, A. E. Howard. 

For Whitewater Normal School—Samuel 
Shaw, J. Q. Emery, J. H. Terry. 

For Oshkosh Normal School—A. F. North, 
J. B. Thayer, Michael Kirwan. 


Tue Fall term of Milton College is an 
exceedingly prosperous one, there being 
more students in attendance than during 
the same term in many previous years. 


District CLERKs.—A correspondent 
thus presents the reasons for compensat- 
ing these officers for their services. We 
hope others will urge the measure: 


Is it not in accordance with the princi- 
ples of equity to pay district clerks for 
their services to the district? Their time 
is gencrally worth from one to three dol- 
lars per day, and frequently at the time 
that the annual school meeting should be 
held, or the district census taken, their 
labor is in great demand. In country 
districts they may be wanting to thresh 
their grain, or be needed to assist their 
neighbors in threshing or stacking, and 
that to, when a day’s work, or even an 
hour’s work, may be the saving of seve. 
ral dollars by a proper handling of crops 
at the right time; and they may need the 
pay for their labor to aid them in provid- 
ing for their families. But at such times 


ithe clerk must either work when he 


needs rest, or else neglect some of his du- 
ties, either to his family or to the school 
district that he may be called to serve. In 
some school districts only a small per 
cent. of the inhabitants are fit for the 
office, either through actual ignorance or 
ignorance of our language, so that in 
some instances the duties of school clerk 
are practically a tax on education. Our 
late clerk, and the father of our late 
teacher, who is also district clerk, were 
elected to the office partly because of the 
unwillingness or incompetency of others 
in the district to properly discharge its 
duties, and they are both poor and need 
all they can earn. 

Some school districts have allowed 
their clerks from five to ten dollars annu- 
ally, out of the districtfunds. Why may 
not our school law provide for paying 
them from five to fifteen dollars annually, 
according to the nnmber of ae in 


the district ? V. 
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ILLITERACY.—The same correspond- 
ent sends us a note in regard to the re- 
quest for statistics of illiteracy. We are 
satisfied that few district clerks will gath- 
er them unless required by law, and paid 
for it: 

Concerning the request of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, for the 
names of persons twenty years old and 
upwards, who can neither read or write, 
I wish the request hai not been made. I 
suppose my neighbor, Mr. ———, cannot 
write, but of his ability to read I know 
nothing, and am also uncertain about 
Mrs. —’s accomplishments. It has 
been said that the wife of Hon. 
cannot write for want of proper educa- 








tion, but of her ability to read, I know | 
nothing, and should not like to play the | 
The request in 


inguisitive to find out. 
regard to such as are between the ages of 
15 and 20 is a good one. W. 


Scnoo. TeERMs.—He also treats on some 
of the difficulties in bringing about a re- 
form in this matter: 

It is recommended that the winter 
terms of our country schools commence 
earlier in the season, say in October, es- 
pecially when of four months duration, 
I find that parents wish to do as they 
please about sending their children; and 
while some may care for their children’s 
comfort and interest by sehding them at 
the commencement of the term, a large 
proportion, and sometimes the majority 


of the parents, will keep their children at | 


home to help husk corn, watch cattle, or 

to do other work; and generally they are 

the backward children that are thus kept. 
W. 


TEACHERS should impress upon children 
the importance of signing their names 
legibly. Nowhere is indistinct writing 
so puzzling. Nothing of course can be 
learned from the sense, and it is impos- 
sible to say that a certain interpretation 
is nonsense, because almost any combina 
tion of letters may be a name. 


Aw Iowa teacher writes, “Please send 
me a specimen copy of your JOURNAL. 
Have read your articles in other journals, 
Find none that suit me as well.” 


Lert Us.—We regret to learn that H. 
O. Durkee, long at Kenosha, has removed 
to Oak Park, I1., and A. Earthman, from 
Reedsburg, to St. Paul, Minn. 
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A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


We have received from Dr. J. W. Hoyt, 


jof this city, chairman of the National 
| U 








Tniversity Committee of the National 
Educational Association, a copy of the 
Bill introduced into Congress proposing 
the establishment of such a University, 
and of the Report of the appropriate 
Congressional Committee on the subject, 
as presented by Mr. Perce, chairman, 
March 3, 1873. As matter of interest and 
general information, we give a few ex- 
tracts from the Bill and from the Report 
—cnough to indicate the general idea and 
scope of the proposed institution, defer. 
ring comment till a future time: 


A BILL TO ESTABLISIE A NATIONAL UNI- 
VERSITY. 

Wuereas, It is a condition of the na- 
tional welfare that ample provision should 
be made for the intellectual culture of the 
people; and, 

WHEREAS, It is essential to the com- 
pleteness of such provision that there 
should be founded and maintained in the 
republic a university, comprehensive in 
plan, national in character, and so related 
to the other institutions of the country as 
to supplement their work and with them 
form a complete system of Amcrican ed- 
ucation; therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ic in Congress assembled, That an institu- 
tion shall be established at the national 
capital, to be called “The National Uni- 
versity,” where instruction shal] be given 
in the higher branches of all departments 
of knowledge, and facilities shall be fur- 
nished for research and investigation. 

Sec. 2. That the government of the 
university shall vest in a board of regents 
and a university senate. 

Src. 3. That the board of regents shall 
consist of one member from each state of 
the United States, to be appointed by the 
governor thereof, with the advice and 
consent of the chief justice and the su- 
perintendent of public instruction, or 
other like officer of his state; five mem- 
bers from the country at large, to be ap- 
pointed by the president of the United 
States, with the advice and consent of the 
chief justice, commissioner of education, 
and chief officer of the university; and 
the following members ex-officio, to-wit: 
the chief justice of the United States, 
commissioner of education, commissioner 
of agriculture, commissioner of patents, 
superintendent of the coast survey, super- 
intendent of the Naval Observatory, sec- 
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retary of the Smithsonian Institution, and 
the chief officer of the university, fifteen 
to be a quorum; who, with their asso- 
ciates and successors, are hereby created 
a body politic and corporate, with the 
name of “The Regents of the National 
University.” * * * 

* * * * * * 

Sec. 7. That there shall be a general 
council of the university, composed of the 
executive officers thereof, all professors 
and other instructors, all incumbents of 
fellowships, and all graduates of the uni- 
versity. It shall have authority to take 
into consideration all questions affecting 
the welfare of the university, and to make 
recommendations thereon to the board of 
regents, or to the university senate. 

* %* * * * * | 

Sec. 10. That in the constitution of | 
the instructional corps of the university, 
as well as in the nomination and appoint- | 
ment of officers, professors and teachers, 
such principles shall govern relative to 
compensation, rank and promotion, as in 
practice shall best encourage merit and 
promote efficiency. 

Sec. 11. That among the faculties first 
organized, there shall be, substantially, a 
faculty of philosophy, of the social and 
political sciences, of jurisprudence, of 
commerce and finance, of education, of 
letters, of natural history, of medicine, 
of agriculture, of mining and met allurgy, 
of applied chemistry, of the mathemati- 
cal and physical sciences, of topographi- 
cal and hydrographical engineering, of | 
civil and mechanical engineering, of nav- 
igation, of architecture and of the fine 
arts. [This section is condensed.] 

Sec. 12. That no chair for instruction 
sectarian in religion or partisan in poli- 
tics shall be maintained upon funds de- 
rived from the general university endow- 
ment; and no sectarian or partisan test 
shall be allowed in the appointment of 
professors to the chairs so endowed and 
maintained, or in the selection of any 
officer of the university. But chairs or 
faculties for instruction in any depart- 
ment of learning, or in the support of any 
principles of truth may be endowed by 
gift, devise, or bequest; and the parties 
endowing the same, or their legally au- 
thorized trustees, shall have the privilege, 
subject to the approval of the board of 
regents and university senate, of designa- 
ting the titles thereof, the instruction to 
which such endowments shall be devoted 
and the persons by whom the instruction 
shall be given ut no amount less than 
one hundred thousand dollars shall be 
considered a full endowment for any 
chair in the university. 

Src. 13. That instruction shall at all 








times be as nearly free for students as is 


consistent with the income of the univer- 
sity and the best interests of learning. 

Sec. 14. That admission to courses of 
instruction, or to the libraries, museums, 
and other auxiliaries of the university 
shall be granted on conditions prescribed 
in the statutes; but no person shall be 
admitted for purposes of regular study 
and graduation who has not previously 
received the degree of bachelor of arts, 
or a degree of equal value, from some in- 
stitution recognized by the university au- 
thorities. 

The other sections relate more to the 
details of the plan. 

We next give a few extracis from the 
REPORT OF THE CONGRESSIONAL COM- 
MITTEE. 

“Science and learning are acknowledg- 
ed to be the agencies by which every peo- 
ple is raised from a condition of barba- 
rism to the emjoyment of civilized life, 
and hence in every enlightened country 
the University is cherished as a potent 
means of social and national progress. * 
“Tt is unnecessary to frame an argu- 
ment to show the special importance of 
university culture in a country like ours, 
where the administration of public af- 
fairs, the moulding of our political insti- 
tutions, and hence the destinies of the 
republic, are intrusted to representatives 
chosen by the people; where, moreover, 
as nowhere else, there must constantly 
arise new problems demanding the sure 
light of science, material, social and po- 
litical, for their solution. It is not enough 
that the American Republic be distin- 
guished by the universality of common 
education; it should be no less distin- 
guished by the prevalence of thorough 

culture. 

“This need of the university has been 
felt and strongly expressed by many of 
the most distinguished citize ns in all pe 
riods of our history. * * 

“Passing now from the ahah of 
need to the “question of how that want is to 
be met, the committee are satisfied that it 
cannot be by any institution at present 
existing, for these reasons: 

1. That none has, nor is likely to have, 
for a century to come, the pecuniary re- 
sources essential to the highest and most 
complete university work. 

2. That none can be made so entirely 
free from objection on both denomina- 
tional and local grounds as to insure the 
patronage of the people, regardless of 
section or partisan relationship. 

3. That no institution not established 
on neutral ground, or other than national 
in the important sense of being establish- 
ed by the people and for the people of the 
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whole nation, and in part for a national 
end, could possibly meet all the essential 
demands to be made upon it. * * 

“Another very important feature of 
this bill consists in the careful and im- 
partial recognition it makes of all classes 
of our schools, and in the adaptation of 
the proposed university to meet the ur- 
gent demands for some influence which, 
so far from interfering or in anywise Con- 
flicting with them, will tend to stimulate, 
elevate and harmonize them all, while at 
the same time, supplying a crowning in- 
stitution capable of supplementing their 
work and of giving to ng country . w = 
ordered system. “ee 

“The plan as to cine is eal 
definite and secure—this, namely, that the 
government shall bind itself to pay to the 
national university, in perpetuity, five 
per cent. interest on a registered, unas- 
signable certificate of tw enty million dol- 
lars, and that, for so long a time as is 
necessary, the accruing interest may be 
used for the purchase of grounds, the 
erection of needed building *s, and the 
equipment of the several departments ed 
the institution. * * * * 

If, then, it be true, as the -siidiiibince 
have briefly endeavored to show, that our 
country is at present wanting in the facil- 
ities essential to the highest culture in 
many departments of learning; and if it 
be true that a central university, besides 
meeting this demand, would quicken, 
stre ngthe n and sy stemetize the schools of 
the country from the lowest to the high- 
est; that it would increase the amount, 
and the love of pure learning, now so lit: 
tle appreciated by our people, and so im- 
prove the intellectual and social status of 
the nation; that it would tend to homo- 
genity of sentiment, and thus strengthen 
the unity and patriotism of the people; 
that by gathering at its seat distinguished 

savans, not only of our own but of other 
lands, it would eventually make of our 
national capital the intellectual centre of 
the world, and so help the United States 
to rank first and highest among the en- 
lightened nations of the earth; then is it 
manifestly the duty of Congress to estab- 
lish and amply endow such a university 
at the earliest possible day. 

The committee therefore affirm their 
approval of the bill, and recommend its 
passage by the House.” 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted August 6, 1874, at the 
meeting held at Detroit: 

Resolved, That this Association does 
hereby re-aflirm its former declarations in 
favor of the establishment of a National 





University, devoted, not to collegiate, but 
to true university w ork, providing g higher 
instruction in all departments of learning, 
and so organized as to secure necessary 
independence and permanence in its man- 
agement. 

Resolved, That a committee of this As- 
sociation, consisting of thirteen members. 
be appointed to lay this subject before 
Congress, with power to appoint a com- 
nittce in each state for co-operative effort. 


REEDsBuRG, Wis., Sept. 6, 74. 
Messrs. SEARING & PRapTt— 

Dear Sirs :—Will you give, through the 
JOURNAL, your, or the most reliable, opin- 
ion in regard to the sinking of objects in 
the deeper parts of mid-ocean? Many 
claim there is a limit, a point below the 
surface at a fixed depth, beyond which 
nothing, not even a cannon ball, will sink 
/on account of the immense weight and 
| consequent compactness of the water 
overcoming the power of gravitation. By 
answering, you will oblige, 

Yours, &c¢., L. A. Murray. 

Mere theories are of little account. 
Former experiments in this matter were 
indecisive and fallacious. It was thought 
necessary to use a large strong rope in 
order to sink a heavy plumet to a great 
depth. But the rope was liable to be 
swept into a bight or bend by unknown 
deep currents; and more especially the 
friction of the rope, and its own great 
weight, saturated with water, rendered it 
impossible to tell when the plumet reach- 
ed the bottom, or whether it reached it 
at all; and this gave rise to the notion 
that it did not. But in the more recent 
deep-sea soundings, a strong hempen cord 
as thick as a quill, was found sufficient 
to bear a strain of half a ton. Accurate 
soundings have been made to the depth of 
four miles. The old notions of depths of 
eight miles, and even of unfathomable 
abysses, are now exploded. A recent 
number of the British Quarterly Review 
contains an interesting article on the 
“ Depths of the Sea,” based on the reports 
of the experiments and discoveries of 
Carpenter, Jeffreys, Thomson and Nares, 
made in connection with the cruises of 


the Porcupine, Lightning, Challenger, 
and Shearwater, and extending from 18638 
to 1873. 
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Pror. CHAMBERLAIN very pertinently 
raises the query, at the close of the in- 
troductory illustrations with which his 
valuable paper opens: “Is our profes- 
sion a science at all?’ (See his article in 
the Sept. number, p. 330.) It is one of the 
encouraging signs of the times, that sev- 
eral indications have appeared, within 
the last few years, that the truth is dawn- 
ing upon us that there zs such a thing as 
a science of education; and another 
“severe criticism” upon the practical re- 
sults of our common school educational 
work, is to be found in such marvelous 
follies as have been exhibited not a 
thousand miles from Madison or Beloit. 
When such common information as the 
results of the slightest geological survey 
of the State ought to be made to diffuse 
through every school and every family, 
is possessed by our citizens at large, we 
may hope that an ordinary farmer will 
know it to be as absurd to dig into his 
farm with the expectation of finding coal 
as it would be to disembowel his oxen to 
find gold. The Professor has struck a 
vein of thought and of practical utility 
that needs to be followed up. Who will 
prepare for us the Geography, the Geol- 
ogy, and the Natural and Civil History of 
the State? And what future legislature 
will put them in the list of common 
school studies, even though it should 
diminish the amount of the profound in- 
struction given the children in the “ Con- 
stitutions ?” 

These remarks were written last month 
but left over. 


At the close of the last term, the School 
Board of Madison gave the pupils of the 
High School a public evening reception 
in the Assembly Chamber, with provis- 
ion for dancing and refreshments. This 
is well. We heard an intelligent citizen 
remark that it was the first time he had 
seen a school thus honored. Let the cus- 
tom extend and prevail. Let every school 
be recognized and honored. But we dif- 
fidently suggest that arural fete, by day, 
would be more appropriate. If the chil- 
dren of every school could look forward 
toa rational and well arranged day of 


| 
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pleasure, at the close of the term, asking 
nothing from the school fathers but the 
ice cream, it would be a beam of hope 
and expectation that would lessen the 
monotony of the school room. 


TEACHERS may act upon the same idea 
in amore humble way. Now and thena 
Saturday might be gilded with a little 
recreation in the way of a walk in the 
fields and woods; a little botanizing or 
“Dbug-hunting,” providing the teacher 
has the tact, the knowledge, and the in- 
terest needed to make such a thing a suc- 
cess; and if lacking, effort and resolution 
will in some degree supply the lack. 
Once in a while, ina more formal way, 
get out the parents, say of a class at a 
time if no more. Of nothing else that is 
good, are Americans so little appreciative 
as true social enjoyment. They have in- 
ventiveness enough to more than supply 
a dezen nations, except in the conduct 
and embellishment of life. 


“Cnuurcu.”’—We have before us a 
pamphlet edition of a very ingenious dis- 
quisition on the etymology of the word 
“church,” by Prof. Feuling, of the State 
University. The Professor holds, with 
some others, that the common derivation 
of the word from kuriakon is incorrect, 
and contends that it comes from cura, and 
hence has the same etymology as the 
words cure, curate, etc. It would take too 
much space even to indicate his process 
of reasoning, but it proceeds upon both 
historical and philological grounds, and 
seems to establish the position taken. 
The Paper was read before the ‘“ Wiscon- 
sin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Let- 
ters,” and is printed in the last volume of 
“Transactions,” elsewhere noticed. 


Hon. W. D. HENKLE, of Salem, Ohio, 
(formerly State Commissioner of Schools), 
announces a new periodical, to be entitled 
“ Educational Notes and Queries,” to be 
issued as soon as the number of subscrip- 
tions received shall be sufficient to defray 
the cost of publication. It is not design- 
ed, he says, “to take the place of existing 
school journals, but to deal with details 
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rather than generalizations.” Mr. Henkle 
has the ability and learning to make this 
a valuable publication if sustained, and 
he desires those willing to aid in the mat- 
ter to send him immediately, name and 
post-office address. It will be a sixteen- 
page octavo, exclusive of advertisements, 
issued monthly, except in the vacation 
months of July and August, at one dollar 
a year. 





Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. also an- 
nounce that in a few weeks they will 
commence the publication of a Monthly 
School Journal, of a popular character, 
to be entitled the “ National Teachers’ 
Monthly.” It will be conducted by J. 
Mahony, Esq., who is already known to 
fame as the editor of the Chicago Teacher, 
the spiciest of educational journals. All 
the wit and vigor that have characterized 
its pages will be transferred to the new 
periodical. Subscription price 75 cents a 
year, or $6 for aclub of ten. Address 
A. 8S. Barnes & Co., 118 and 115 State 
Street, Chicago, II. 





Watwortu County.—The Institute at 
Elkhorn was held August 17, and contin- 
ued two weeks. It opened the first morn- 
ing with thirty-five teachers present; in 
the afternoon the number was increased 
to fifty-five; new members came in nearly 
every day, and the Institute closed with 
ninety members enrolled. The character 
of she Institute was of a high order, and 
asa whole it was a grand success—the 
best ever held in Walworth county. 

From the attendance, and the interest 
manifested, it is evident that there is in- 
creased interest and enthusiasm in educa- 
tional matters here. Much credit is due 
to the conductors, Profs. Geo. Beck, of 
Platteville and E. H. Sprague, Elkhorn, 
for the manner and zeal with which they 
conducted the exercises; also, to Supt. 
Ballard, for his aid and suggestions, and 
to the teachers for attention (for the Insti- 
tute was thoroughly alive) and study. 
Seven hundred and twenty-six hours and 
fourteen minutes were spent in study by 
teachers present. Expenses $3 per week. 
G. M. Ricwarps, Sec’y. 





THE NorMat Scuoors.—aAt Platteville, 
we learn that the attendance is 112 nor- 
mal, 110 academic, and 52 primary pu- 
pils. Things are running smoothly, and 
the new teachers, Mr. Gardiner, from 
Neenah, and Miss Brayman, are taking 
hold in a satisfactory manner. 

At Whitewater, the rooms are all full, 
the academic and primary overflowing. 
Several repairs and improvements have 
been made. Prof. Salisbury is still with 
the Institutes, and Mr. Wooster, late as- 
sistant of Prof. Chamberlain, is doing 
some of Mr. Salisbury’s work. 

At Oshkosh, 181 normals and 183 gram- 
mar, intermediate and primary pupils, 
together with a “special sub-preparatory 
class” of 22, make a grand total of 386. 
Though the room has been increased, the 
seats are crowded, as an unexpected num- 
ber of normal applicants have presented 
themselves. 

On the whole, the schools seem to start 
off for a new year with much good prom- 
ise. 





City SUPERINTENDENTS.—The follow- 
ing are all new incumbents, Columbus 
Grand Rapids and Wausau having re- 
cently elected a Superintendent for the 
first time: 

Beloit, Rev. Fayette Royce; Columbus, 
8. A. Burrington; Grand Rapids, Henry 
Hayden; Kenosha, Rev. H. M. Simmons; 
Milwaukee, James MacAllister; Mineral 
Point, Thos. Priestly; Oconto, D. P. Mor- 
iarty; Racine, A. C. Fish; Sheboygan, 
John H. Plath; Watertown, Wm. Bieber; 
Wausau, B. W. James. 

Messrs. Moriarty «nd Bieber have, we 
believe, held the office before. 





New Principaris.—We note the follow- 
ing: 

At Beloit, C. J. J. Paine; at Kenosha, 
Geo. C. Bannan from Ypsilanti; at Ber- 
lin, Geo. M. Bowen; at Neenah, H. A. 
Hobart; at Reedsburg, T. C. Gould; at 
Hartford, R. A. Anderson; at Lodi, A. A. 
Miller; at Brodhead, D. Kinney; at Su- 
perior, Geo. E. Howard; at New Lisbon, 
W. S. Johnson; at Wauwatosa, W. J- 
Bowen. 
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BOOK NOTICES, ETC. 


PuiLosoruy OF ENGLISH LITERATURE; 
a Course of Lectures Delivered in the 
Lowell Institute. By Joun Bascom, 
author of “ Principles of Psychology,” 
“Science, Philosophy and Religion,” 
“ Msthetics.” [President of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin.] New York: C. P. 
Putnam & Sons. 3818 pp., 12 mo. 

Here we have a book that was wanted, 
which is more than can be said of most 
books. Aside from the work of Taine, 
which is too ponderous for an ordinary 
text book, the numerous “Manuals of 
English Literature ” put out, with slight 
exceptions give only “specimens” and 
little “ philosophy.” To study our liter- 
ature by means of such books, is like 
studying arithmetic from a book of ex- 
amples, with no principles or rules, or 
botany from a herbarium, with no scien- 
tific help. To be sure a natural mathe- 
matician could in time evolve the princi- 
ples of arithmetic for himself, anda good 
observer and reasoner could reach many 
of the laws of vegetable growth; but it 
would be a waste of time for ordinary 
students to attempt it. This book, we 
should say, might be used with great ad- 
vantage wherever there is a class to be 
taught in the subject. The style is some- 
what declamatory, but not too much so 
for the form in which the matter was orig- 
inally given, that of lectures, and we can 
truly say that the book abounds in preg- 
nant and suggestive thoughts on the rise 
and growth and peculiarities of our liter- 
ature, which are all the more attractive 
because we do not always accept the con- 
clusions reached. We express the hope 
that the accomplished author may find 
time to prepare for our schools a some- 
what more extended and methodical treat- 
ise on the subject.—P. 

MANUAL OF THE ANCIENT History OF 
THE East, to the Commencement of the 
Median Wars. By Francis LENor- 
MANT, Sub-Librarian of the Institute of 
France, and E. CuEvaLier, member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
2 vols., 12 mo. 

The first volume of this intensely inter- 
esting work, embraces a sketch of the 
Ante-Diluvians, Israelites, Egyptians, As- 





syrians and Babylonians; the second of 
the Medes and Persians, Pheenecians and 
Arabians. The original work, in the 
French, contains, also, in the seeond vol. 
ume, a sketch of the ancient history of 
the Indians or Hindoos. This is omit- 
ted, in the English edition, for reasons 
given in the preface. The second vol- 
ume opens, however, with two most in- 
teresting chapters on the primitive Aryans 
and their language, and on the separa- 
tions of the Aryan nations and their suc- 
cessive migrations, with a special account 
of the nature and influence of the religion 
taught by Zooroaster. These chapters are 
in some sense a key to all Aryan history. 

The important characteristics of this 
manual are: Ist. That itis based on care- 
ful original research, guided and verified 
by monumental and linguistic evidence. 
2d, that it separates between myth and 
legend on the one side, and authentic his- 
tory onthe other. It is also written from 
a christian stand'point, and with a rever- 
ent but not blind and undiscriminating 
regard for the Jewish scriptures. The 
result is that the Manual is one of the 
most valuable of the popular works yet 
given to the world on Ancient History, 
and is to be especially commended to 
teachers for private use, and as a source 
of very great aid if called to teach the 
subject. We call attention to a notice in 
the December number, 1873. We presume 
the work can be obtained on favor- 
able terms, from John H. Rolfe, 133 State 
street, Chicago, as well as directly from 
the publishers.—P. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE WISCONSIN ACAD- 
EMY OF SCIENCE, ARTS AND LETTERS. 
Vol. I. 1873-4. Published by order of 
the Legislature. Madison: Atwood & 
Culver. pp. 254. 

The contents of this volume are a credit 
to this infant Academy, and show that it 
has entered upon an important field of 
usefulness. Of thirty-five papers contrib- 
uted since the last report, twenty-four are: 
here given, and are by the following per- 
sons: Inthe department of Speculative 
Philosophy, two papers by Prof. Carpen- 
ter, of the State University, and one by 
Rey. F. M. Holland, of Baraboo. In So- 
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cial and Political Science, Papers by Dr. 
Steele, President of Lawrence University, 
Rev. Mr. Holland, the late John Y. Smith, 
of Madison, Dr. Hoyt, President of the 
Academy, and Dr. P. R. Hoy, the Natu- 
ralistof Racine. In the Natural Scien- 
ces, three papers by Prof. Irving, of the 
Dniversity, and one each by Dr. Hoy, 
Profs. Eaton and Chamberlain, of Beloit 
College, and Prof. Daniels, of the Univer- 
sity. In the Arts, two papers by Prof. 
Nicodemus, of the University, - one 
by Capt. John Nadir, of the U.S. Corps 
of Topographical Engineers. a the De- 
partment of Letters, two papers by Prof. 
Allen, and one each by Profs. Feuling 
and Nicodemus, of the University; also 
one by Prof. J. D. Butler, formerly in the 
University. We have not space to notice 
the volume further, but commend it to 
the attention of all interested in the good | * 
name and progress of the commonwealth. 


OUTLINE OF THE WorLDp’s History, An- 
cient, Medieval and Modern. By Wi1- 
LIAM SWINTON, author of ‘ Condensed 
History of the United States,” “ Word 
Analysis,” etc. New York and Chica- 
go: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
488 pp., 12 mo. 

Teachers and pupils who have used the 

“ Condensed History of the United States” 

will gladly welcome this book. To tell 

the story of the world on five hundred 
small pages, is of course a difficult task, 
but the author has presented a vivid and 
pleasing sketch of the nations who have 
made history, and it must be a dull pupil 
who, after going through this picture gal- 
lery of the past, does not wish to know 
more. Maps, illustrations, the “ Great 

Names ” of each century, and a good in- 

dex, add to the usefulness of the book. 

As the study of general history is sup- 

posed to be taken up after that of our 

own country, the history of the United 

States is omitted, except as it is related to 

that of other countries. Further particu- 

lars, introduction price, etc,, will be found 
in the advertisement on the next page.—P. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, No. 4, 
for September and October, contains: 
“The Negroes in the Gulf States,” by E. 





T. Winkler, D. D., Georgia, a candid and 
timely discussion of one of the great 
problems of the day; “ Leonardo da Vin. 
ci and his works,” by Prof. Geo. L. Aus. 
tin, Cambridge, Mass., an interesting 
sketch of a wonderful genius and artist; 
“ Ariston, a Tragedy,” we presume by the 
editors; ‘The Moral Condition of France 
in 1874,” by E. De Pressense, D. D., Na. 
tional Assembly; “The Constitution of 
the Sun,” by Prof. C. A. Young, Dart- 
mouth College ; “Charles Sumner and In- 
ternational Peace,” by C. F. Magoun, D. 
D., President Iowa College; and Book 
Notices. The Review is evidently trav- 
ersing a wide and varied field, and its ar- 
ticles are generally not only able, but of 
vital and enduring interest. A.S. Barnes 
& Co., New York. $5 a year; single 
copies, $1.00.—P. 





UST OUT.—THE KING OF DAY SCHOOL 
BOOKS, 


SIL vV ER CAROLS 
BY W. A. OGDEN AND J. H, LESLIE, 

The Best, Handsomest and Most Prac- 
tical Music Book for Day Schools 
Ever Written; Suited for Ev- 
ery Occasion in school. 

It Contains 160 Pages. 

A Theoretical Department, short, simple and 
practical. 

A Collection of Songs for general use in the 
School Room, which are bright, lively and cheerful. 

A Song and Chorus Department of Sparkling 
Melodies for special oceasions,and the home circle. 
_ A Collection of Rounds, cheerful and entertain- 


ing. 
With other departments, making it the Best 
Singing Book for Day Schools, Singing Class- 
es and the Home, ever published. 
W. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, Toledo, 0. 
Price, 50 cts. per copy; $5.00 per dozen. The 
style and make-up of the book will speak for 
itself. Specimen pages sent by mail free. 


EDUCATIONAL and 
COLLECE LIST. 


Only List, of the kind, published in the United 
States. For ADVERTISING RATES, send to 
T. D. KELLOGG, 
General Advertising Agent and Printers’ Supplies, 
5 BEEKMAN ST.,N. Y. (BP. O. BOX 5,740. 








School Teacher! 


You can double your salary by selling ** The Cen- 
tennial Gazetteer of the United States,’? even- 
ings, Saturdays and during vacation. The book 
contains information of great value to yourself, 
your pupils and their parents. For par ‘ticulars, 
address ZIEGLER & MCCURDY, Chicago, Ill. 


How to Learnit. Send 

stamp a circular to 

. SAM'L B. WELLS, 389 
a Broadway, N.Y. 
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